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NOTICE.—This number contains the first of a series of five 


articles on Army Reform, dealing with the following | 


points: (1) The-Breakdown of the Voluntary System; 
(2) Conscription ; (3) Conscription as Applied to Great 


Britain; (4) The same continued ; (5) The Distribution of | 


the Home Army. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The factitious agitation against the imposition of 
the shilling per ton coal-tax should be smashed and 
pulverised by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s powerful 
speech on the Report of the Budget Resolution. Sir 
William Harcourt spoke from a brief largely made up 
of abstract theories from old economic text-books that 
are as decayed as the ancient system of tariffs which 
he referred to as having been abolished fifty-five years 
ago. The rest was eked out by quotations from Sir 
Robert Peel and Mr. Gladstone of much the same 
antiquity, and by more modern fears and partial facts 
about the foreign coal trade supplied him by his unhappy 
clients the coal-owners. We do not suppose much in- 
terest will be felt in the argument about Sir Robert Peel 
and Mr. Gladstone, but Sir Michael showed that their 
opinions had very little indeed to do with this particular 
tax. The only important point is that in the real dis- 
cussion of the state of the foreign and home coal trade 
and the effect thereon of the tax Sir Michael showed 
that on the whole the probabilities are against our 
trade being in the least degree injuriously affected, and 
that therefore the tax will be paid by the foreigner 
in greater or less proportion according to the state of 
the market. 


Sir Michael’s figures of the coal-owners’ profits during 
last year show how absurd it is to prophesy ruin to the 
coal trade or lowered wages to miners even if the tax is 
paid out of profits. Allowing for £15,000,000 extra 
wages and for other increases as freights, the nett 
profits of 1900 over 1897 amounted to £ 34,000,000. 
The capital on which these profits are made is 
41 10,000,000, and they are in addition to the profits on 
that capital in 1897. What a fine reserve fund the 


_ coal-owners must have laid up out of which to pay the 
_tax! And the Opposition are putting it that neverthe- 
' less the miners must recoup the owners. But when 
_ Sir William Harcourt can describe John Stuart Mill as 

a sensational economist he is capable of all; even of 
_ backing his rich coal-owner Liberals in their medi- 
_ tated raid on miners’ wages. 


. Sir William did not consider that in his anxiety to 
damage the coal-tax by any argument he could find at 
hand, good or bad, he was demolishing the most sacred 
maxim of the free-trader. You cannot get the extra 
shilling out of the foreign consumer, says Sir William, 
because in common with every other producer, you 
have already charged the highest price that can be 
extracted out of the consumer. Every seller asks and 
gets the utmost the buyer can give. Apply this to 
duties on foreign imports, say textiles. The foreign 
producers, on Sir William Harcourt’s universal theory 
of commercial human nature, have already charged the 
highest price that can be obtained : therefore the duty 
will be paid not by the English consumer but by the 
producer. This cuts at the verv root of the Cobdenite 
contention that import duties fall vu the consumer. 


The miners’ deputation to Sir Michael Hicks-Beach on 
Monday put forward the aspect of the coal-tax which 
would be the most serious, if it necessarily followed that 
thecoal-owners’ profits will be reduced and equally neces- 
sarily that the loss will be recouped from wages. Sir 
Michael replied that there could be no justification for 
lowering wages on any account ; but we must say that 
the miners have done all they can to play into the hands 
of the colliery-owners. If they had not taken their side 
in the agitation, they might have resisted reduction of 
wages based on the tax. This they are now precluded 
from doing and they will get no sympathy when they 
cry out as they are sure todo. Ministers will have the 
support of the country in resisting the menace of a strike. 
The reports of deputations and speeches have convinced 
most people, as they have convinced the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, that the coal-traders and miners have 
lost all sense of actuality. They are suffering from 
hallucinations. 


It would be well if the coal-masters were to devote 
some of the energy they are now spending on abuse of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to consideration 
of the report which the Home Office has just sent to 
them. For some time a new system for preventing falls 
of roof in coal mines has been in practice at certain 
French collieries; and four Home Office inspectors 
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have examined and reported upon it. 
say that the system, if applied in England, would 
result in the prevention of a large proportion of 
accidents by falls of roof. The report gives full 
particulars of the new method, with this striking 
opinion upon it. Without discussing technical details, 
it seems sufficient to say that a system which is declared 
to secure immunity from such accidents cannot be 
lightly disregarded by English coal-owners, whose 
accident record is a shockingly bad one. Last year 
1,049 miners were killed and 4,683 injured; and the 
first quarter of the current year, with 251 killed and 
1,159 injured, shows no improvement. An effective 
system of roof protection would, of course, cost mine- 
owners more than the present ineffective system ; but 
the inspectors apparently think that the saving in 
repairs and in compensation for injuries would repay 
this. If the miners were wise in their own or any 
other generation, they would see to this report being 
acted on instead of talking of preposterous strikes. 


The attempt to disallow Mr. Macartney’s vote on the 
second reading of a London and North-Western Railway 
Bill, because he is a director of that company, raised an 
old question. We agree with Mr. Balfour that there is 
no distinction between a private and a public bill, except 
that the latter is nearly always more important than the 
former. But if it be laid down as a principle that no 
member of Parliament is to vote on any measure which 
affects his pecuniary interests, who would be competent 
to vote on the income-tax resolution, except perhaps 


The inspectors 


only too certainly indicated in the fact that Zeerust is 


| still in a state of siege. 


some of the impoverished coal-owners ? The question of | 


a member voting or sitting on the committee on a private 
bill which touches his pocket is very different. There 
his function is quasi-judicial, and the power of his vote 


is multiplied enormously, being equal (on a committee | 


of four) to 167 votes in the House. We hope that the 
principle of the Radical purists will be applied to the 
division on the coal-tax. Someone should move to 
disallow the votes of Sir James Joicey, Sir Joseph 
Pease, Mr. Alfred Pease, and Mr. Herbert Pease. 
Perhaps those gentlemen will not vote. 


**The House of Commons,” said Mr. George 
Wyndham on Saturday last at Dover, ‘‘is the best club 
and the best school in the world.” Is it? Well, we have 
heard members of that House describe its cuisine in by 
no means such glowing terms, while clubs more than 
one would promptly shed their members, were their 
rooms the venue of such scenes as Mr. Wyndham’s 
ideal chamber is not at all unaccustomed to. The com- 
parison to a school is less unhappy; we have often 


noted the resemblance of a gathering of M.P.’s toa | 


collection of schoolboys. Mr. Wyndham illustrates 
his own comparison: he sees the world in the House 
of Commons as a boy sees it in his own school. That 
he should think the House ‘‘ creates opinion” is an 
almost pathetic instance of the false perspective of 
excessive nearness. But it is the same, life and the 
world over: the circus is everything to the clown ; the 
House to the Minister. 


Turning to the war, the combined movement, 
which General Plumer is directing, to sweep the North- 
east Transvaal has been continuously successful. It 
may be regarded as the concluding stage of Lord 
Roberts’ march from Kimberley. When the advance is 
completed the whole of the enemy’s country wili have 
been over-run and organised resistance will be at an 
end. Very few effective field guns can be in the hands 


of the Boers and a plaintive tale is told of the suicide | - - — : 
| plete their withdrawal in six weeks, it would seem 


of the last of the Long Toms. As many as a thousand 
Boers have surrendered or have been captured within 
the week, and many guns and much ammunition have 
been taken. Within a few weeks we may expect the 
clearance of the Zoutspanberg district, in which lies 
Mr. Kruger’s “‘ impregnable fortress ;” but all this will 
mean not the end of the war but only the end of another 
stage of the war. From De Aar to Pietersburg there 
are six hundred miles of railway to be defended from 
marauding bands. Though Kritzinger has crossed the 
Orange river Cape Colony is not yet cleared and the 
pertinacity of some of the scattered bodies of Boers is 


Lord Frankfort de Montmorency’s Bill for systematis- 
ing military instruction in the Secondary Schools was 
allowed to pass its second reading in the House of 
Lords, but it will require very considerable modifica- 
tions. It is altogether too ambitious as it stands: yet 
the second thoughts of the Government were best 
when it decided not to oppose it as originally announced 
by Lord Raglan. The subsequent decision was occa- 
sioned by the discovery that there is a stronger feeling 
for the principle of the Bill than was at first imagined : 
but it was unfair to Lord Raglan that the change 
was not left to be announced by him instead of by Lord 
Lansdowne. Lord Raglan had made no mistake and 
yet Lord Lansdowne’s withdrawal of opposition had 


| the air of a snub. The Bill in all its rigour would 


involve an enormous expense. Lord Lansdowne agrees 
with Lord Raglan that the amount would be more 
nearly £2,000,000 than the £50,000 or £100,000 of 
Lord Frankfort. On the other hand it leaves out the 
more important case of the Elementary Schools. Some 
of its advantages ought to be extended to the 
latter, and the more ambitious parts relating to the 
Secondary Schools will probably be cut down before it 
passes. 


Accounts from China show that there has been more 
severe fighting than at any previous stage of the 
military operations. This occurred in the Franco- 
German expedition from Pao-ting-fu towards Tai- 
yuan-fu as far as the Great Wall; the scene was the 
Shansi Passes and the chief fighting took place on 
23 and 24 April. Three German columns, one of them 
1,000 strong, were engaged at three several passes and 
though the Chinese were driven back into Shansi they 
made a stubborn resistance in each case and the fight- 
ing lasted for hours. Many guns of an old pattern and 
eighteen quick-firing guns are reported to have been 
captured and the losses of the Germans were one 


_ lieutenant and seven men killed, eleven men severely 


wounded and four officers and twenty-four men slightly 
wounded. The expedition is returning to Peking. It 
is doubtful whether the Chinese troops against whom 
the expedition had to be sent are acting under or con- 
trary to the orders of the Court. More probably the 
latter. Prince Tuan and Tung-fu-hsiang are still at 
large and their influence over the Court suspected. 


These operations against the Chinese have been criti- 
cised not only as unnecessary but as serving Russia’s 
purposes by keeping the North in anarchy. Count von 
Waldersee has laid before the Ministers a plan of partial 
withdrawal which brings the difficulties of the situation 
into salient relief. Six thousand men furnished by 
various foreign contingents would be left at Tientsin 
with military commanders exercising full authority over 
the civil administration ; the object being so to incon- 
venience the Chinese Government that it would desire a 
speedy settlement of the peace conditions. Warships 
would be stationed in the Pei-ho river to preserve com- 
munication with the international fleet at Taku. When 
the troops at Tientsin were reduced to two thousand, 
it would be possible to re-establish an absolutely 
Chinese administration. The British, Japanese and 
German commanders thought the evacuation could not 
commence until China had accepted the total amount 
of the indemnities to be paid. These, however, have 
not yet even been placed before the Chinese. But if 
the definite statement is true that the French are to 
commence withdrawing nine thousand men and to com- 


that partial evacuation has been decided upon. 


Count von Biilow in a recent debate laid down the 
maxim that the oniy way in which Germany could save 
her colonial empire was to build railways. By the help of 
courses of lectures, the publication of colonial opinion, 
and the force of the Emperor’s will he has at last 
brought Germany to sanction in an imperial reference 
what Prussia still rejects within her own borders. The 
proposal for digging a canal, which would be both 
of strategic and commercial importance, from the 
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Elbe to the Rhine is again being defeated: but on the 
other hand Count von Bulow’s Bill, discussed this week 
by the Budget Committee of the Reichstag, to spend 
£1,200,000 on an East African Railway is likely to be 
accepted. As projected the line is to run only from 
Dar-es-Salaam to Mrogoro, but eventually it would be 
extended to Lake Tanganyika, or the Cape to Cairo 
railway. The present expenditure is small but a most 
important step will have been made in German colonial 
policy when once it is conceded that a colony is worth 
a large expenditure though there be no prospect of 
approximate return. 


We cannot say that a close acquaintance with M. 
Méline’s speech at Remiremont gives us a higher 
notion of the views and tactics of the ‘‘ Moderate Re- 
publicans.” He has to admit that the existing Ministry 
has put ‘‘l’Affaire ” to rest, no thanks indeed to M. 
Méline and his friends ; he also commends, and rightly, 
the tact, courage and discretion of M. Delcassé who he 
thinks must be very uncomfortable where he is, for 
which assumption we see no warrant in facts. We are 
more inclined to agree with him when he attacks the 
Government policy with regard to the religious orders, 
but he is misleading when he would try to make out 
that M. Waldeck-Rousseau is running counter to the 
traditions of French Republicanism. The fault we find 
with him is that he has not risen superior to them ; to 
say that he is reversing the policy of Gambetta and 
Ferry is reversing the truth. He is unfortunately en- 
forcing it. M. Méline must have something better to 
give us than the vague stale cries of ‘‘ Republican con- 
centration ” and ‘‘ defence of the army ” before he will 
convince the world that even M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s 
policy is more contrary to justice than his own. In this 
matter M. Méline has a great deal of leeway to make 


up. 


If Captain Dreyfus’ story of his sufferings on the 
Devil’s Islaud and his letters to Madame Dreyfus pro- 
duce no effect on the anti-Dreyfusard party, it would 
be both futile and disastrous for either Captain Dreyfus 
or his friends to continue a campaign that infuriated 
France almost to the extent of a revolution. M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau and his colleagues saved the situa- 
tion once, but its repetition would be fatal. No 
measures, however strenuous, would keep Paris in 
order, were the agitation of two years ago, which 
injured commerce and poisoned the life of the city, to 
break out again. And since the greater part of the 
civilised world has already long regarded Captain 
Dreyfus as a hero and a victim, it is impossible not to 
agree with M. Cornély that, in the circumstances, while 
there remains an anti-Dreyfus party, any plan of re- 
Opening the ‘‘ Affaire” cannot be too strongly depre- 
cated and condemned. 


The debate on the law charges of over £73,000 
proves the point we took in our article of last week on 
the Bar and its Council that many of the more im- 
portant matters of the law are passed by without the 
expression of an opinion by the Bar and the Council. 
None of the subjects discussed in Parliament were men- 
tioned at the recent annual meeting of the Bar. That 
is because they raise embarrassing questions of a strictly 
professional character. Thus the question whether 
County Courts shall have an extended jurisdiction in 
order to relieve the pressure in the High Court may be 
a good or a bad proposition, but it is very much com- 
plicated by the fact that it would raise the question of 
Solicitor advocacy as against barrister advocacy. If 
it is ever proposed, barristers ought to protest against 

privileges of solicitors in advocacy being further 
extended. But in this case it is certain the solicitors 
would oppose the Bill. 


It is these professional difficulties that account for a 
good deal of the slow movement of law reforms: and 
one Government is as afraid as another of stirring up 
Professional hostilities and rivalries. The question of 
circuit reform and the holding of local sittings for either 
civil or criminal business alike give opportunities for 
the claims of solicitors to further rights of advocacy. 
Conferring privileges on solicitors has gone far enough. 


We should have liked the vote for £2,500 for the 
discipline purposes of the Incorporated Law Society to 
have been refused because we agree with Mr. Labou- 
chere that solicitors manage their affairs too much as 
a family party. We have urged on several occasions 
that a representative of the Government ought to be 
present at the discipline meetings: that an official like 
a master of the Court ought to preside over them. 
This is necessary to produce confidence in the pro- 
ceedings of the Committee. There is some reason why, 


‘to use Mr. Bowles’ figure, the Council should not wash 


its face wholly with its own soap; but there ought to 
be someone to see that it washes itself properly. The 
Solicitors Bill of Lord Alverstone is extending its 
powers and this ought not to be allowed without the 
precaution mentioned. 


The Bishop of Hereford showed the spirit of the 
petty crammer in his cavillings against the New Code 
on Monday in the House of Lords. Conceive a man, 
who purports to be an educationist, complaining because 
examinations have been reduced in number! an object 
for which every person who cares for intellectual de- 
velopment as distinguished from paper progress works 
and prays day and night. And of all things in the 
world, it is the torture of pupil teachers by constant 
examination that Dr. Percival wants to resuscitate ! 
These hapless persons have been victimised by codes 
and crammers more than all the rest of the community 
and now that they are somewhat delivered from their 
bondage this ‘‘ progressive” ecclesiastic is for thrusting 
them back. Dr. Percival presents the pitiful spectacle 
of a person who does not know he is behind the time. 
He belougs to the age when the world thought it was 
going to be saved by examinations and competition, and 
he does not know that he has lived on into another 
age when all that has been found out, the world now 
believing that the object of learning is to know and not 
to deceive an inquisitor. Thus the Bishop, unknown 
to’ himself, is a great reactionary. Beside him the 
Duke of Devonshire shone as a beacon light of educa- 
tion. 


In London the Housing of the Working Classes 
question has not been simplified by the creation of the 
separate municipalities. They have promptly recog- 
nised this and very properly met in conference at 
Islington to consider their own position in regard to 
each other and to the London County Council in this 
matter. One patent result of each authority acting 
independently is that their competition would force 
up the price of land, and that is already the most 
formidable of the many obstacles that have to be met. 
Therefore the municipalities are in search of a central 
authority representative of them all, and they have 
resolved that some arrangement should be come to 
with the London County Council as to their respective 
spheres of action. We do not know to what extent 
they will be prepared to delegate their powers and 
general supervision to the Council. But the Council 
acting alone would be better than each of them acting 
separately, and the Government co-ordinating them all 
would be better still. 


The tale told at the annual meetings and other 
functions this week of the Church Missionary Society 
should surely cause even the worldling and the sceptic 
to think twice before he pronounced Christianity one of 
a multitude of kindred movements in the past whose 
force is now fast expiring. The vast sums which this 
society spends and, what is perhaps more to the point, 
the vast sums it receives, indicate a force behind it of 
some kind or another which cannot be explained away 
on that assumption of fanaticism or self-interest, which 
such as have not the courage for missionary enterprise 
themselves ascribe to those who have. It is their way 
of carrying off their own inferiority. But if they have 
the acumen of at all an accomplished man of the world, 
they must know that fanaticism, though it may start 
crusades and upset empires, will not draw a steady and 
increasing income year after year for half a century ; 
still less could such a contributed income be exploited 


for the benefit of self-seeking officials without their 


being found out in very much less time. 
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We have never shut our eyes to the lamentable mis- — 


takes missionaries make; we have indeed emphasised 
them in China; they are the mistakes which those who 
are not of the world inevitably make when they have to 


{ 
| 


do with the world ; and they are often disastrous in their 


consequences. But to make such mistakes a pretext 
for denying Christian missionaries, whether Roman or 
Anglican or Wesleyan, the qualities of character and 
self-sacrifice is as malicious as unwarrantable. Criticise 
it as we may, we all of us know very well that mission- 
ary enterprise is the seal of Christian vitality, and while 
we criticise, we feel or the better sort of us feel, that 
we are criticising something quite beyond ourselves. 
Once more the Church Missionary Society has been 
enabled to make its accounts, showing an enormously 
increased outlay, balance by means of an unexpected 
contribution (some £10,000) which usually one would 
call a windfall, but which in this connexion we prefer to 
describe as a godsend. 


The enthronement of the Bishop of London and the 
consecration of the Bishop of Stepney complete the 


equipment of the Metropolis in the matter of its episco- | 


pate. We have not the like of Mandell Creighton, 
perhaps we shall never have his like again, but that 
must not prevent our appreciating at their full value 
those whom we have. The present Bishop of London 
is too familiar a personality for there to be any need to 
say more about him. It is impossible to apply to him 
the censure passed on the Scotch minister that he was 
six days of the week invisible and on the seventh in- 
comprehensible. We should say there was hardly a man, 
woman, or child in all London who had not seen Dr. 
Winnington Ingram and we should find it difficult 
to conceive a person who ever had any trouble in 
understanding him. With the new Bishop of Stepney 
it might be otherwise. For the most brilliant ‘‘ philo- 
sopher ” Balliol has perhaps ever had always to be under- 
standed of the people, he would have to be something 
superhuman altogether. And Dr. Lang is possibly a 
better historian than philosopher. He is a great 
acquisition to the world of London. By a judicious 
distribution of parts between the Bishop and his suffra- 
gan, London should now be well shepherded. 


After confirmation and consecration, writes the 
Canonist, ‘‘ there issues a mandate from the Archbishop 
to the Archdeacon of his province to install the Bishop 
and this is called Investiture ” and by us enthronement. 
Itis the giving to the new Bishop the seisin of his 
Church, the old lawyer would explain, and this is a 
thing which since the days of S. Anselm has been 
done to him by the Church and not the State. 
Bishop Ingram’s enthronement this week broke the 
record of some centuries and certainly was worthy 
of the knightly years as fancy pictures them. In truth 
the Bishop of the old days was generally enthroned by 


proxy. 


The American Railway market continues to absorb 
the whole attention of the Stock Exchange, and indeed 
of financiers in all countries. It is not merely that 
prices continue to rise on the merits of the various 
stocks, but that a battle of the giants is going on in 
New York for the control of certain lines. When 
Vanderbilt meets Rockefeller or Gould on the floor in 
Wall Street prices rise 12 and 2odollars in a day. Thus 
Union Pacifics, which made up at 1003, were yesterday 
at 131, and may on Monday be at 150. Atchisons, 
despite of an interim dividend at the rate of 3 per cent. 
rose on Thursday from 76 to 89. Less exciting, but 
perhaps more healthy, has been the steady rise of Eries, 
Readings and Southerns, while Norfolk Commons have 
just declared an interim dividend of 1 per cent., which 
is understood to be an earnest of better things in June. 
Though all this upsets steadygoing investors, there is 
no real cause for alarm until market prices outrun 
intrinsic values, or until monetary facilities are refused. 
West Australians look like a rising market, but Kaffirs 
and Jungles are waiting. Brazilian bonds are naturally 
higher, and little ‘‘ Turks” are raising their heads on 
rumours of unification. Consols are improving and 
close at 94}2. 


THE ATTACK ON THE COAL.-TAX. 

;* is not easy to write of the opposition to the coal- 

tax in the language of decorum. The coal trade 
may be divided into three branches : there are the coal- 
owners, whether companies or individuals, the export- 
ing middlemen or merchants, and the miners. The first 
two divisions unite in declaring that the industry is in 
such a bad way that it cannot stand an impost ofa 
shilling a ton on exports; while the representatives 
of the miners have just declared their intention of 
considering the closing of the pits unless the tax 
is withdrawn. All three classes combine in the 
clamour that the duty is an unjust selection of 
a particular industry to bear a burthen which ought 
to be shared by the whole community. Let us 
first deal with the last proposition, of which Lord 
Grey is the most respectable exponent, who tells 
us in a letter to the ‘‘ Times” that he would willingly 
pay an income-tax of 14s. in the £ for the war, but, 
being a Northumbrian, that a tax on coal is ‘‘ the most 
unfortunate method,” &c. Is not this typical? The 
objector to a new tax, which touches his neighbours or 
himself, would always be delighted to pay some tax 
which is not proposed, but will die in the last ditch rather 
than pay the one which is proposed. It is unquestion- 


| able that the coal-duty is a tax upon a particular 


industry and a particular class of consumers, namely, 
the coal-trader and the foreigner, who will have to 
settle between them in the ordinary business way who 
is to pay it, or in what proportions they are to share 
it. But of what indirect tax, or duty on commodities, 
is this not true? Does not the tea-duty fall upon the 
growers in Ceylon and India and upon the consumers 
at home? Are arguers against the taxation of a par- 
ticular trade unaware that hundreds of estates in Ceylon 
and India are at this hour selling millions of pounds of 
tea at prices below the cost of production owing 
to the fall in quotations and the duty? Or take 
the beer and spirit duties. The beer- duty falls 
with inevitable incidence upon the brewing industry, 
because the price of beer cannot, like that of coal, 
be advanced, and we are not aware that the selling 
of beer is a less reputable business than the selling of 
coal. The spirit-duty in like manner falls upon the 
distillery trade, while the wine-duty is probably paid 
wholly by the consumers. In short, every indirect tax 
or duty upon an article of consumption must fall, in 
the first instance, upon the particular trade which deals 
in the commodity in question. Whether that trade 
will be able to recover the duty, or any portion of it, 
from its customers depends, as we have pointed out in 
a previous article, upon market conditions. The con- 
tention of the opponents of the coal-duty really amounts 
to an argument against all indirect taxation. Of course 
if the income-tax is to be the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s sole resource, we shall soon come to 
Lord Grey’s 14s. in the 4, and that on incomes of £50 
a year. 

Let us now deal with the argument that the coal 
trade is in so distressful a condition that 1s. a ton will 
ruin it. Itis impossible for the coal-owners and the 
miners to deny that the last year has been a good one 
—that apparently is a stretch beyond even their powers 
of assertion. But we are assured that last year was 
quite ‘‘ exceptional ;” or asa gentleman writing to the 
‘* Times” from Cardiff puts it, ‘‘ the boom came like a 
rocket, and is vanishing like the stick.” The expres- 
sion is picturesque, but unfortunately for the argument, 
though fortunately for the trade, it is not warranted by 
the statistics supplied from official sources by the next 
letter in the same journal. According to the Board of 
Trade returns, the coal exported in 1896 amounted to 
33 million tons and in 1tgoo to 44 million tons. The 
average price per ton has risen from gs. 11d. in 1896 
to 18s. 4d. in 1900. The extra cost to the foreign buyer 
has risen from £ 291,700 in 1898 to £ 17,254,000 in 1900, 
and the extra cost to the home consumer has risen 
from £1,375,000 in 1898 to £66,437,000 in 1900. And 
it is in the face of figures like these that the coal-owners 
and miners whine about ruin and threaten to paralyse 
the industry of the country by closing the pits! It is 
not as if the miners had been excluded from their share 
in this prosperity ; their wages have advanced in the 
last three years 70 percent. It is idle, we suppose, to talk 
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of patriotism in days when British shareholders are eager 
to sell a fleet of sixty-five steamers to the American 
flag. But there is a particular indecency about the 
agitation of the coal trade against the new duty owing to 
the fact that if there is one industry which has profited 
more than another by the war in South Africa it is that 
of coal. The transport of 250,000 troops to the Cape, 
with their food, clothing, arms, horses, reliefs, &c., has 
created an enormous consumption of coal. But the 
demands of our own Government by no means consti- 
tute the largest part of the business that has been pour- 
ing into our coal centres. The Transvaal war and the 


finding him repeat the very stale eulogy that the House 
is the ‘* best club in the world and the best school.” It 
it is, it is no recommendation in the eyes of outsiders 
who want to know that it is a good place of business 
rather than to be told that it is an agreeable centre for 
social intercourse. The House of Commons has social 
uses, for membership therein is to a large number of 
gentlemen a brilliant if brief introduction to scenes which 
otherwise would know them not, but it is in no way a 
club in the sense that it was a century ago, and no one 
knows this better than Mr. Wyndham. A school the 


_ House no doubt is, and perhaps may long remain, but 


troubles in China have suddenly aroused the Govern- | 


ments of the other Great Powers to the necessity of 
It is a school for the temper and for the acquisition 


being prepared, and coal, even more than money, is vital 
to a modern war. The purchases of British coal by 
the French Government during the last twelve months 
have, we understand, been on an unprecedented scale. 
Next perhaps to the manufacturers of arms and 
ammunition in the Birmingham district, we can think 
of no group of producers who have made a better thing 
out of this war than the very persons who are now 
applying the coarsest threats to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and their countrymen to procure the with- 
drawal of this modest tax. And they calmly assume 
that the tax will not be paid by the foreigner, though 
no evidence of the assumption is forthcoming. In the 
whole history of commercial taxation we can recall no 
more cynical exhibition of selfishness and want of 
scruple. That Sir William Harcourt should throw the 
wgis of his waning reputation over the movement is 
natural enough, if we consider that he is a Welsh 
member, an ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer, and an 
ex-leader of the Radical remnant. 


But it is surprising that he should think he can dis- | 
pose of a difficult financial question by assertion instead | 


of proof. The crux of the argument between Sir 
William Harcourt and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach is 
whether the duty or any portion of it can be recovered from 
the foreign consumer. Sir William declared that it could 
not, but he produced no evidence in support of his zfse 
dixit, which he based upon the fallacious generalisation 
that if the export trade could bear an extra shilling the 
shipper would have got it out of the foreigner already. 
The question depends upon whether or not our Welsh 
and north-country coal commands the European 


markets. By an overwhelming array of figures, handled | 
in the most masterly manner, the Chancellor of the | 


Exchequer proved that, owing chiefly to freights 
and rates, it 
tition between our foreign 
but that our exporters have ‘‘a pretty large 
margin” out of which to pay the shilling. In spite of 
what is admitted to be the abnormally high prices of 
last year our exports of coal to Europe increased 7 per 
cent. Sir William Harcourt’s sneer that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had discovered existing contracts after 
he decided on the duty was met by the crushing retort 
that had he examined contracts beforehand, their num- 
ber would have increased indefinitely. The coal tradeand 
the industry of the country may be injured, even de- 
stroyed : but it will be by those who close the pits, not by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. We have not always 
been disposed to consider favourably the nationalisa- 
tion of industrial undertakings. But the conduct of the 
coal-owners and the miners, in the face of a national 
difficulty, is the strongest argument we have met in 
favour of transferring the coalfields from individuals to 
the State. 


THE WANING OF THE COMMONS. 


[* was not to be expected that Mr. Wyndham would 

speak ill of the House of Commons. The House 
admires Mr. Wyndham and he is not the man to 
convey to it, however delicately, that the admiration 
is other than mutual. Perhaps he believed all the 
nice things he said about it at the Dover banquet last 
Saturday and was quite sincere, beyond the sincerity of 
the toast list, when he told his hearers that it was ‘‘ the 
finest machine in the world for creating opinion and the 
ideas which survived its ordeal went forth to govern 
the world.” Mr. Wyndham is so felicitous a master of 
Phrase that we admit to a sense of disappointment in 


is not a neck-and-neck compe- 


rivals and ourselves, | 
| followers deserved a severer description. 


it has not therefore the importance which its most 
assiduous votaries are ever ready to attribute to it. 


of a knowledge of the elements of public business ; 
therein it performs a useful part. It is the training- 
ground from which many of our future governors may 
be drawn, but a small knowledge of public-school life 
tells us that the members of the school world are apt 
to attribute to their circle an importance which does not 
in fact belong to it. They ignore its real uses and see 
in its cosmogony a relationship to mankind at large 
which does not exist. Members of Parliament are 
in this matter very much like schoolboys. The latter 
have their own quaint code of etiquette, their own 
uncouth slang, and they gauge accurately enough the 
character of individual members, but when they ask us 
to accept their own estimate of the importance of their 
pastimes or their heroes we receive the demand with 
the indulgence due to generous youth. In the same 
way the House of Commons misconceives its actual 
position, and its favourites and flatterers lose no oppor- 
tunity of fostering the delusion. 

We are not among the pessimists who are always 
bewailing the degeneracy of the House of Commons. It 
is not degenerate either in intellect or manners. There 
is a much more diffused knowledge of public topics and 
general culture among its members than prevailed sixty 
ot seventy years ago when “ grave files of speechless 
men” supported Sir Robert Peel. There is less 
obstreperous conduct than there was in the early days 
of Reform when certain members were masters in 
the art of mimicking the cries of beasts and 
birds, and were expected to display their skill 
when occasion demanded. Jeremiads against the Irish 
benches are no less ill placed; for in the days of 
O’Connell we find the Liberator bewailing ‘‘ that 
species of animal with whom I have to carry on my 
warfare against the common enemy.” Mr. Redmond 
in his most candid moments could not say that his 
The truth is 
that the general sense of the public has an uneasy 
feeling that the House of Commons is not of the 
same importance that once it was, and they attri- 
bute it with facile pessimism to the fault of the in- 
dividual, whereas they are really assisting at the 
gradual decay of an institution. But if the public 
at large hardly recognises the fact we do ill to be angry 
with members of the House itself, who find it an 
agreeable field for the display of their peculiar talents, 
when they tell us that it is a fountain-head of ideas or 
a forcing-house for genius. It was in fact never correct 
to say that ideas flowed from the House cf Commons 
‘*to conquer the world.” Ideas never found mucl 
favour among English politicians. They never prevailed 
among us as they did in Germany where, as Heine tells 
us, the little boys played with them as they did with the 
gold nuggets in Candide’s ‘‘ Eldorado.” Hence cer- 
tainly has come the success of our political constructions. 
Our politicians were men of business, and they brought 
a large amount of collective business capacity to bear 
on the solution of the questions of the moment which 
they treated with remarkable success. But the result 
is far more doubtful when great ideas are requisite 
and the problems to be treated attain to a world-wide 
importance. 

hose particular features of our Parliamentary Con- 
stitution which have won it the widest reputation 
among other nations are not the creation of the House 
of Commons or, if they were, they were the offspring 
of that body working under peculiar conditions which 
no longer prevail. The existence of pocket boroughs 
enabled two great aristocratic cliques to bring into the 
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House certain young men of great ability and some- | railway company the people who are dis-housed shall be 


times genius who thus ensured a career for them- 
selves as statesmen, and could apply their talents 
to the promotion of some common object. The 
House was then much smaller than it is now. The 
debates furnished to the outside public practically their 
only means of gathering the views of politicians on 
great affairs. It our politicians really have ideas now 
which are to ‘‘ go forth to govern the world,” they do 
not convey them first of all to the House of Commons. 
They are hurled directly at the constituencies from the 
platform, whence they reach the world in a hundred 
news sheets. This is not because the statesman finds 
the House is degraded or unworthy of attention as a 
House but because his views will acquire a greater 
force in being addressed directly to the people. But 
this fact undoubtedly tends to make the House less im- 
portant. The passage of the first Reform Bill made such 
an evolution of government inevitable. It destroyed 
the peculiar circumstances which gave the Commons 
their unique power and renown. It was years before 
the result was seen, for it was many years before the 
effects of the old system passed away. 


conditions in the old style. Now that they have dis- 
appeared we find a new system at work, and the world 
is angry and surprised at the inevitable, as is the wont 
of human nature. The Cabinet originally was an 
accident of accidents; now it is rapidly absorbing the 
control of affairs much of which formerly lay with the 
Commons. 
ment has ceased to exist. 
popular, but the idiosyncrasy of the individual member 
withers, and the general line of policy is more and more 
national. 
expanded Czsarism or modified aristocracy in which the 
supreme authority will lie in the hands of four or five 


The men and | 


methods of bygone days still carried on under new | 
| of the London and North-Western Railway entitles it 


This is not to say that popular govern- | 
On the contrary it is more | 
| manage matters so as to avoid the necessity of apply- 


ing to Parliament. 
We are drifting it would seem into a kind of | 


men, while a much larger consultative body, double the | 
size of the old Cabinets, will assist the direction of their | 


general policy. Outside will revolve the sphere of the 
Commons House, gradually losing its warmth and 
shining with ever-milder lustre, but whence certain 
glorified spirits will pass within from time to time to 
higher destinies. The House of Lords, which Mr. 
Wyndham according to himself is never likely to 
enter, will continue to furnish the abler recruits for 
Government purposes. Such would appear to be the 
future of our form of government. And under the 
unique conditions of our Empire it is doubtful 
if the applied genius of a new Sieyés would create a 
better one. Accident may again have helped us to 


build better than we knew. A House of Commons | 
_ generally adopted by this company to be very unsatis- 


with the prestige of thirty years ago would be by 
uo means the happiest instrument to rearrange the 
complicated interests of the Britannic world. The 
monarch may from time to time wield immense 
authority though a great constitutional king like a great 


despot is, as Tsar Alexander told Madame de Staél, | 


after all ‘‘ a happy accident.” 
of four or five very able men should hardly go widely 
wrong. One thing any way seems clear. The House 
of Commons is a waning force not because its members 
in the mass are inferior to those of the past but 
because its peculiar composition makes it an inadequate 
medium for solving the problems of the future. 


A LESSON FOR RAILWAY COMPANIES. 


* the form of a Private Bill promoted by the London 

and North-Western Railway Company a question of 
very grave public policy came before the House of Com- 
mons On Tuesday. It was this. 


But the collective sense | 


Are the common forms | 


inserted in Railway and other Bills which give power of | 


compulsorily acquiring property a sufficient safeguard 
for securing the re-housing of people who are removed 
for the purposes of the works contemplated ? In 
the particular Bill before the House the clauses which 
must be inserted to comply with Standing Orders were 
mserted in due form to meet the case of a proposed 
acquisition of some twenty-three houses in the parish 
of Hammersmith, one of the small objects of the 
omnibus Bill. The expressed intention of Parliament is 
that where twenty or more houses are acquired by a 


re-housed, but many evasions are possible by which this 
intention may be defeated. The provisions of course 
only apply when the company has to submit its 
case to Parliament ; and in many instances the 
company by private arrangements with owners 
can, as we shall show, turn the flank of the 
compulsory provisions. But take these latter and 
test their effectiveness by the statement of Mr. Ritchie. 
A dispute has been going on for more than twelve 
months ‘between the London and North-Western Rail- 
way Company and the Home Office as to what consti- 
tutes a proper scheme of re-housing for people dis- 
placed by the company. If the action for penalties 
supports the interpretation for which the company con- 
tends, every railway company in the kingdom, says Mr. 
Ritchie, will avail itself of the decision and the provisions 
will be reduced to nullity. The superior knowledge 
and alertness of the solicitors of railway companies 
have in fact in many cases already had this effect, 
The privilege of making a short historical disquisition 


| on the subtlety of lawyers in evading the restrictive 


provisions would have enabled Mr. Claude Hay, who 
moved the rejection of the Bill, to show that the record 


to have every confidence in its legal advisers. This 
however the rules of the House would not allow, on the 
analogy we suppose of the rule of the criminal Courts 
which prevents previous convictions being referred to 
before verdict. 

Perhaps however this acumen or the lawyers is 
shown more effectively when they set themselves to 


For instance property required for 
the extension of the London and North-Western Com- 
pany’s Broad Street Station was obtained by private 
treaty, and before the property was transferred the 
houses were cleared of their tenants by the sellers and 
the land came into the possession of the company as 
a vacant site. Nearly six hundred people, whom the 
company would have had to provide for if it had gone 
to Parliament, were thus disposed of without any 
trouble to the company. The hardship and inconveni- 
ence caused to these people deprived of houses in an 
already over-congested district went for nothing and 
the company set about dispossessing them with as 
much non-moral indifference as Mammon himself might 
have shown. When the Home Secretary’s attention 
was called to the matter his answer was that the case 
appeared to involve questions as to the housing of dis- 
placed labouring-class persons, with regard to which he 
was bound to say that he considered the attitude 


factory. 

When the company’s present Bill came on for second 
reading, therefore, it was in an atmosphere of suspicion 
that it made its appearance, and the precedent of the 
London School Board which a short time ago was 
defeated in its attempt to evade the re-housing 
clauses had not been forgotten. To the young Tory 
party with whom this question is of the profoundest 
importance is due in both cases the stimulus which 
has aroused suspicion. When the neo-Conservative 
converts the older members of his party, the Radicals 
in such a matter cannot afford to be left as laggards, 
and London Radicals must follow the lead of the 
London Unionists into the same lobby. Certain 
Whig and rather belated Conservative newspapers 
lecture those who procured the rejection of the Bill 
on the dislocation of public business which has 
resulted from their action, and on the public incon- 
venience which will arise from throwing over the 
Bill for another year. This is to exaggerate the im- 
portance of putting off Budget discussions for a day or 
two, and of postponing secondary education over Whit- 
suntide. Any public inconvenience caused by retarding 
the railway company’s proposals we should think quite 
compensated for, if it serves to bring the housing ques- 
tion more sharply before the publicconscience. It is said 
however that when the representatives of the company 


| offered to withdraw the proposal for the acquisition of 


the Hammersmith property the Bill ought to have been 
allowed to go to Committee. A sufficient answer to 
this argument is to refer to the process of acquiring 
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the Broad Street Station property. The rejection of 
the Bill was due to the conviction that a railway 
company will set itself with the infinite number of 
devices that are at its disposal to defeat any specific 
proposals inserted in its Bill to procure ‘the re-housing 
of people whom it dispossesses. Until the existing law is 
altered Acts of Parliament are at the mercy of railway 
companies; and the House of Commons has become 
conscious of its impotence to secure that what it 
desires shall be done until a more intelligent and 
stringent system of control has been devised. The 
Local Government Board and the Home Office which 
at present have these duties of control in the provinces 
and in London respectively are too easily circumvented 
by the wily persons with whom they have to deal. 
They have not sufficient acquaintance with the needs 


of the localities in which the companies exercise | 


their enormous powers. The local authorities who 
know the needs of their districts have no control over 
these intrusions into their areas. 


such as the London County Council’s Thames Tunnel | 
Rotherhithe and Ratcliffe Bill of last year the Council | 


were required to forward to the Vestry notice of any 
proposed scheme; and the general law ought to pro- 
vide for entrusting the local authorities with the working 
of the section relating to re-housing either alone or in 
conjunction with the central authority. For every 
unjust evasion of the law by a company or board there 
fails on them a heavier burden in providing house-room 
in overcrowded districts. They have to bear the extra 
cost of every penny the company or board saves for 


itself. Their constituents endure the misery, and suffer | 


the consequence of every insanitary evil which arises 
from overcrowding. There is something farcical in the 


idea that upon one set of public bodies powers should | 
be conferred to prevent overcrowding, and on another | 


set powers that act in the opposite direction, unless they 
are subjected to a more complete control than has yet 
been imposed on them. Possibly the argument may be 
used that a railway company may rightly make such a 
private bargain as that of the Broad Street Station 


agreement, on the analogy of the individual owner — 


who buys property and evicts tenants without being 
compelled otherwise to provide for them. It is suffi- 
cient to distinguish the two cases to recall the fact that 
a railway company has no power of acquiring, holding 
or disposing of property except such as is conferred 
upon it by Parliament. With the history of this subject 
of dispossessing and failing to re-house before it Parlia- 
ment was amply justified in postponing the London and 
North-Western Bill until inquiry as to what altera- 
tions in the law are necessary. That may seem a 
drastic measure merely to prevent the risk of the 
occupants of twenty-three houses in Hammersmith 
being dispossessed without being re-housed; but it 
was quite time to assert the importance of the principle. 
With the Bill in suspense there is all the more reason 
why the Select Committee which is to be appointed to 
inquire what further alterations of the law are required 
should formulate its proposals without delay. The 
House of Commons has given it a strong lead in the 
direction it should take. 


A SCHEME OF ARMY REFORM. 
I.—THE BREAKDOWN OF THE VOLUNTARY SYSTEM. 


[ NABILITY to obtain a sufficiency of men is the real 

crux of the army question. The voluntary system 
has in this respect unquestionably failed ; nor has it 
indeed ever been a success. Its cost has been always 
inordinately high; and nearly all our difficulties in 
obtaining efficiency are to be traced in the first instance 
to a lack of men. In the very nature of things it 
could hardly be otherwise. All our reforms and our 
most carefully considered plans are dominated by the 
necessity of attracting men; and too often innovations 
in training and otherwise have had to be tempered 
according to their possible effect on recruiting. Con- 
sideration of these oft-repeated inducements and sub- 
terfuges has always occupied unduly the attention of 
‘our authorities, and has in many ways acted prejudi- 
cially to the army. It took some time to convince nations 


In some recent Bills — 


as we were the last to accept—with modifications—that 


unpalatable innovation, so now we alone cling to the 
voluntary system. At its best, it is too uncertain and 
fluctuating a method to be relied on in cases of national 
emergency, and it usually taps but the lowest classes. 
But its worst defect is the inadequate supply of men it 
provides for the reserve. At the beginning of the South 
_ African war, our army reserve comprised 80,000 men : 
| but when the regiments proceeding on service had 
weeded out of their ranks all immature youths—who no 
doubt have since become efficient soldiers— it was 
tound that in many cases their reserves were exhausted. 
| Reservists, it is true, responded with alacrity to 
the call; and the manner in which they have 
since behaved has proved a triumphant vindica- 
tion of the system which Lord Cardwell inaugurated, 
and which Lord Wolseley has since made workable and 
| effective. Nevertheless the war has shown that a 
| very much larger reserve is necessary; and that what 
we have hitherto possessed should have been regarded 
| more as a regimental reserve which enables our home 

army to take the field than as an army reserve in 
_ the strict sense. It is of course obvious that with us 
there is no need for the huge armaments which are 

necessary on the Continent. Our command of the sea 

saves us from that, while the world-wide calls on our 

army and the limited space of the British Isles preclude 

the possibility of introducing the regular and uniform 

system which exists on the Continent. At the same 

time it is clear that the size of our army—which in 

spite of all our responsibilities is only on a par with 
| that of a third-rate Power—is little else than a national 


| danger, and that in time it may not inconceivably lead 
' to our decline. There are some who flatter themselves 
that in time of need the navy can overcome all our 
| difficulties ; but the navy is not omnipotent, as is only 
too well exemplified by the present situation in China. 
Owing to the unfortunate prolongation of the South 
_ African war, we have had no considerable body of white 
| ‘troops to send; and in the main have had to rely on 
_ native Indian regiments to represent us. “Brilliantly as 
_ the latter have on all occasions acquitted themselves, 
and favourably as their organisation and supply system 
have compared with those of the other contingents, 
it is useless to disguise the truth that the effect, both 
on Chinese and Europeans, of our sending hardly any 
but coloured troops has been distinctly unfortunate. 
Had we even been able to send-one regular British 
division, our hand in that quarter would have been 
enormously strengthened. As it is, our inability to do 
| this has only too surely laid by for us incalculable 
difficulties and loss of prestige in the future. Yet there 
was nothing else to be done. India, already depleted 
of part of her garrison for service in South Africa, could 
not with safety have been deprived of another unit, and 
from the home army we had none to send—a humilia- 
ting position for a great empire! Morerecently we have 
had yet another reminder that the army is unable to 
meet the nation’s requirements, and that new methods 
must be adopted. Five additional Indian battalions 
are being raised to garrison colonial stations—which 
suggest certain stages in the composition (or decom- 
position) of the Roman army. The demands of South 
Africa, too, in the future will be much more exacting 
than they have been in the past; and it must be 
remembered that this does not merely mean that so 
many units can be transferred from England to the 
Cape, but that all of them must be kept up permanently 
to war strength which, were they serving at home, 
would not be necessary. Generally speaking our army 
is supposed to supply garrisons for India and the 
colonies, for certain coaling stations and naval 
bases, and for other countries of which we may 
happen to be in occupation, besides preparedness 
to send out expeditionary forces and to provide 
an army for home defence. Possibly in expecting a 
voluntary army to perform these multifarious duties, 
we have been asking too much. When a big war 
arises, one of these duties must inevitably be neglected ; 
and usually, as in the present case, home interests have 
to be subordinated to imperial exigencies. The South 
African crisis has shown that such an event as war has 
the effect of completely disorganising our home defences, 


that standing armies had become a necessity. And just 


and our system of drafts and reliefs for India. 
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As to recruiting, at this moment there is indeed little 
to complain of, since the war fever has had the effect 
during the past year of producing 11,000 more recruits 
than was the case in 1898, when 38,000 was the number 


seems shocking to the least sentimental of our contem- 
poraries. A partial and far from discreditable explana- 
tion of it is, however, to be found in the fact that those 


_ who inflicted extreme suffering on others so ruthlessly 


registered. But once the war is over and the prospect | 


of military adventure become more remote, it is only 
too probable that a reaction will set in, and that the 
numbers will again fall. The recruiting returns for the 
last ten years show the probability of this. In 1892 the 
total reached was 39,500: but three years later it had 
fallen to 29,000, which in 1896 was further reduced to 
27,000. The rise in 1898 was mainly due to the effect 
of the Sudan and Tirah campaigns. Yet in the future 
more recruits will undoubtedly be wanted; and at 
present—short of offering pay on the Yeomanry 
scale—there seems little prospect of obtaining them. 
Moreover the rate of pay now offered to the Yeomanry 
must injure the recruiting market. Indeed the In- 
spector-General of Recruiting tells us that it is already 
having an injurious effect on enlistment into the line. 
Formerly it was computed that three regular army 
corps and four cavalry brigades were the forces 
required for service at home. But the experience of 
the last two years has proved that this estimate was 
erroneous, and that we should possess at least two 
more army corps ready—except as regards mobilisation 
—to send anywhere. It may, however, be taken as 
assured that were we ever compelled to put such a force 
in the field, it would in time require reinforcing, and 
thus a third corps would be broken into. Consequently 
it would not be safe to rely on so narrow a 
margin; and atleast six army corps is the force we 
should possess. These the Government proposes to 
supply by including in the field army a number of 
Militia and Volunteers. But such a remedy—as the 
military correspondent of the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette” 
has pointed out—is illusory; nor would the Militia 
ballot be far-reaching enough to meet the case. 
Even with the extra training it is proposed to give 
the auxiliaries, their preparation for war would be 
far too meagre; and the present difficulty in obtain- 
ing competent officers would still remain. In fact we 
should possess on paper a formidable force, but in 
reality we should be little better off than we were before. 
In time of stress, we might still have to send nearly all 
our regulars abroad, and have little left but half-trained 
irregulars and emergency troops raised at ruinous 
cost. The danger of this state of things is apparent, 
and can be appreciated by imagining what would have 
happened if, during the South African war, we had 
become embroiled with one of the great European 
powers or groups of powers. The real issue before 
the nation is an exceedingly plain one—we have 
outgrown our military clothes, and it is time that we 
reconsidered the position. We should certainly possess 
six army corps of fully-trained troops, which means 
that we should have to increase our regular establish- 
ment by some 80,000 men. How are we to get them ? 
Can we go on for ever without conscription, at least in 
a modified form ? 

Our luck in tiding over difficult situations—except 
perhaps in the case of the American colonies—has 
always been phenomenal. We mastered the Napoleonic 
difficulties with comperative ease; and, unlike Austria 


_ selves, if to shirk these proved impossible. 


self ? 


were far more indifferent than we are to suffering 
when it befel themselves: and very naturally never 
bestowed on such sufferings as they witnessed a pity 
they would have scorned to claim for such suffer- 
ings as they experienced. The fact is that pity is a 
virtue only when we accord it to sufferings for which 
ourselves we should not be ashamed to claim it. To 
say this, however, by no means exhausts the matter ; 
for the question still remains—and everything turns on 
this—the question of how far a man should look upon 
suffering, experienced by himself, as rendering him an 
object of commiseration. If he is lying by the roadside 
with a broken leg, he may reasonably expect that a man 
going by in a cart will pity him enough to carry him 
to the nearest doctor. But would he be right in 
expecting that the man in the cart should feel 
or exhibit any very strong emotion on learning that he 
had been lying by the road-side and suffering for 
several hours? If the suffering man were a strong 
man he would not so pity himself. He would not 
make a mental picture of his prostrated body and cry 
over it. Why should he wish that a stranger should 
be convulsed by feelings on his account which, it 
indulged in by himself for himself, he would have 
regarded as inexcusable and unmanly? In other words 
we shall judge pity to be a virtue or the reverse in 
precise proportion as we judge fortitude to be a virtue 
or the reverse. One thing, of course, we shall in any 
case condemn, that is, a pity for others which is less 
than our fortitude for ourselves—a sort of fortitude at 
second hand, which enables us to watch with 
equanimity sufferings which we personally do our best 
to shirk, or on account of which we should bewail our- 
But so 
much being granted the question remains to be con- 
sidered, what should be our general attitude towards 
suffering as related to ourselves. A man is always 
wise to avoid it, if he can do so without a sacrifice of 
honour, principle, profit, or something equally valuable. 
Our question refers solely to such suffering as duty 
entails on a man, or his ordinary work in life. Should 
he allow himself to regard suffering of this kind as 
something which renders him an object of pity to him- 
Or should he not rather meet and endure it with 


_ ahardihood which makes light of it at the time, which 


and Prussia, we never had Napoleon’s undivided atten- 


tion concentrated upon us. 


But luck cannot last for | 


ever; it must turn some day. Would it not be busi- | 


nesslike seriously to consider the advisability of making 
a complete change before it does turn? As a rule 


great military changes are brought about only by great | 


national disasters. Why not avoid such disasters by 


making these changes before immediate necessity forces 


them upon us ? 


THE DISEASE OF EXCESSIVE SYMPATHY. 


refuses to look back on it afterwards, and accepts it—to 
use a colloquial phrase—as being ‘‘all in the day’s 
work ” ? 

What we believe to be the true, the healthy, answer 
to this question, will possibly seem at first sight to 
have the air of a paradox. A man may reasonably, 
and without loss of dignity, pity himself, and roundly 
abuse his destiny, on account of the minor sufferings, 
the inconveniences, the discomforts, and the irritations, 
which circumstances are so disobliging as to thrust on 
him. But in proportion as his sufferings assume a 
serious character, he owes it to himself to exhibit a 
hard and firm front to them, and to make their heavi- 
ness light by the firmness with which he bears them. 
The reason of this is that, in the former case, his self- 
pity will be half-ironical, and will never gain complete 
possession of him; whereas, in the latter case, if he 
indulges in it at all, it will master him, and unnerve his 
character. Nowif it is right to regard suffering in this 
spirit so far as it affects ourselves, it is right for us to 
regard it similarly so far as it affects others; and 


if it is right to restrain our pity in the one 
case, it is right to restrain it in the other. The 
only exception to this rule—and it is a most 


important exception—is afforded by those occasions in 


_ which our sense of another’s suffering can prompt us 


P'Ty: according to the gospel of ‘‘ sweetness and © 


‘ light,” is so good and holy a thing that it is 
impossible to have too much of it. That pity is a good 
and holy thing we agree; but pity, more easily than 
any other virtue, becomes, by being exaggerated, a 
dangerous, though disguised, vice, which defeats its 
own ends not less surely than cruelty. The indifference 
to human suffering displayed in the Middle Ages often 


to alleviate it, or to take steps for preventing its 
recurrence, But on such occasions the emotion ceases 


_ to be mere emotion, and instantly translates itself into 


healthy and business-like action. The majority of the 
sufferings, however, by which the human race is 
afflicted, are sufferings which are either inseparable 
from human nature and human circumstances, or are 
capable of being mitigated only with extreme slowness, 
if at all ; and with regard to these, just as our attitude 
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on our own behalf should be one of cheerful endurance, 
so it should not, on behalf of others, be one of excessive 
pity. The excessive pity, which so mary people now 
cultivate, is in reality self-indulgence and weakness 
disguising itself in an objective form. People shudder 


and weep at the sight of pain endured by others, be- | 


cause they feel themselves incapable of confronting and 
bearing it themselves. 
with the idea that life ought to be, and can be made, a 
thing of painless affection and gentle joys, with nothing 
harder and sharper in it than some pensive and elegiac 
grief, and with no necessity in it for hard and laborious 
struggle. No conception could be more demoralising. 
Men like Napoleon, with no pity at all, who to gain 
their own ends will sacrifice the lives of thousands 
without compunction—such men are moral monsters. 
But those who have developed a temperament of 
a precisely opposite kind, who are so soft and so 


degenerate that the thought of pain is unendurable to © 


them, and who, knowing that they would shriek them- 
selves at the sight or sound of a gun, burst into tears 
at the thought that soldiers should fight at all, are 
morally more unworthy and mischievous, though doubt- 
less they are less hateful, than the self-absorbed general, 
who fearless of death himself is unmoved when he sees 
it daily overtaking those around him. The causes of 
sorrow and suffering are at work everywhere, like 
bullets flying on a battle-field. Some of us may escape 


their operation, but many are certain to be wounded by | 


them, many destroyed by them prematurely. Like 
soldiers on a battle-field we must all of us take our 
chance. 
selves unnecessarily; but like brave soldiers, when 
necessary we shall meet danger: and if we find our- 
selves dying, we shall not look on our death as a 
tragedy. We shall tacitly accept it as being “all in 
the day’s work.” And once more let us say, that the 
mood of mind which a strong man who respects him- 
self will cultivate with regard to his own fate, is the 
mood of mind which, if he respects others, he will 
cultivate as to their fates also. 
the fresher for those occasions when it can express 
itself in action, by not allowing it to develop into that 
exaggerated and morbid emotion which not only 


cannot appease itself by any practicable course of con- | 


duct but tends to exhaust the source from which 


They have drugged themselves | 


right to bat first. 
_ side that takes first innings that has everything given 


. ground. 


Like wise soldiers, we shall not expose our- | 


He will keep his pity ‘ 


| nents have all the conditions of ground in their favour, 


the bowlers of the former have to struggle with the 


' wicket at its easiest and their batsmen when it is at its 


worst. Further, the English climate is far more un- 
reliable than that of Australia, and consequently it is 
generally impossible to prepare such wickets as are 
common at Melbourne and Sydney. Hence everything 
makes for the defeat of the side that loses the 
toss or just as often for a one-sided draw. It 
is no use to alter the method of acquiring the 
The point is that it is the 


in its hands. The only way of rectifying matters is to 
restore the balance between bat and ball, so that the 
in-side may be got out before fatigue and the wearing 
out of the wicket render the position of the out-side 
nearly hopeless. 

It is clear that the whole of the difficulty depends 
(1) on the trueness, (2) on the lasting-power of the 
In Australia both these qualities have reached 


practical perfection. The advantage of batting first is 


| frequently neutralised by a long second innings of the 


side that lost the toss, and the length of time that can 
be expended on the matches makes it possible to avoid 
draws. In England our uncertain climate and limited 
time—the last due to an over-filled season—render 
these conditions to a large extent unattainable. 

It will be well to consider briefly the value of the 
main suggestions which have from time to time been 
made with the object of remedying this present state of 
affairs. We have first of all the proposal supported by 
several eminent critics, that wickets should not be pre- 
pared, as is the present practice, and that the grass 
should not be too closely shorn. In other words they 
would have us go back to the conditions of twenty or 
thirty years ago. We donot regard this as a practi- 
cable or a desirable solution of the difficulty. Cricket 
has unquestionably improved greatly with the improve- 
ment of grounds. Batting is more scientific, bowling 
is certainly more accurate and more resourceful, wicket- 
keeping is more highly developed and fielding far neater 
and more finished than in the old days. Not only 
would the adoption of such a retrograde proposal be 
entirely contrary to the modern tendency and spirit but 
it would increase the element of pure luck which, by 
the way, is not synonymous with ‘‘ glorious uncer- 


tainty,” and interfere with the natural development 
of the game. Let us have our grounds as good as is 
, humanly possible and trust to the further development 
_ ef bowling by more careful study and harder practice. 
There is yet another set of suggestions which aim at 
the alteration of the fixed points in the game, the in- 
crease in the size of the wicket or the decrease of the 
breadth of the bat. Tempting as such proposals appear 
their practical adoption presents great technical diffi- 
culties. To say that because the size or shape of the 
bat has before been changed, it can be changed again is 
no fair argument. Cricket was then in its infancy; its 
later development has been carried out without any 
such change, and the proportions of bat and wicket, 
though their perfection cannot absolutely be demon- 
strated, have not only proved satisfactory but have 
directly and obviously conduced to the game’s extra- 
ordinary success. Any attempt to narrow the bat must 
be a leap in the dark. The effect of a decrease of a quarter 
or half or a whole inch is quite incalculable, and even 
if some ideal in the matter of length of innings could 
be fixed upon, it would be, practically speaking, unat- 
| tainable by any mathematical rule. The same objec- 
tions apply to the increase of the size of the wicket. 
Such a change would probably cramp batting as much 
as the proposed alteration of the l.b.w. rule; in other 
words it would afford the bowler a wider space for 
the law to operate in. It is all very well to help the 
bowler, but such arbitrary alterations would handicap 
the batsmen in other ways than is intended, and in 
our opinion anything that detracts from a player’s 
initiative and from the variety of his strokes is bad. 
Briefly then, we prefer to leave the implements of 
modern cricket alone. In our next article we shall 
endeavour to show why we think that the M.C.C. 
minority acted rightly in rejecting the proposal of last 
Wednesday. 
We shall terminate this article by referring to a 


useful conduct springs. 


CRICKET REFORM. 


Or’ 1 May the most definite and far-reaching pro- 
posal ever made to an M.C.C. meeting was 
rejected by a minority of 188 against a majority of 259 
under the law that a two-thirds majority is necessary to 
sanction an alteration of the rules. Amongst that 
minority were most of the leading cricketers of the 
present day, including such authorities as Mr. Allan 
Steel and Lord Hawke, while the proposal was actually 
brought forward by Mr. Alfred Lyttelton. Of the 
committee of the club, prior to the general meeting, 
eight members were in favour of the change and five 
against—a proportion which was not inaccurately 
reflected by the voting on Wednesday. It would of 
course be impossible to analyse the composition of the 
parties, but it can be said with tolerable certainty that 
the preponderance of expert opinion was on the conser- 
vative side. With the result we have no fault to find, 
for, as we shall show later, it is extremely uncertain 
whether the alteration in the law would have achieved 
its object, while its action on the game in other ways | 
might have been exceedingly harmful. 

Its promoters of course acted on the thesis that the 
present state of affairs is highly undesirable, that under 
modern conditions the bowler is cruelly handicapped, 
and that the side which gains choice of innings on the 
perfect wickets of to-day obtains an advantage which | 
the spin of the coin was never intended to confer. This 
is as far as it goes undeniable. The grievance rests 
on a sounder basis than the complaints of spectators. 
It is not merely a question of huge totals and dull 
play. The proportionate advantages and disadvan- 
tages move in an inverse ratio, for not only is the 
eut-side worn out by a long day and a half in the field 
before their turn comes to bat, but, while their oppo- 


we 
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somewhat excitable letter which appeared in Monday’s 
“Times” signed by ‘‘A County Cricketer.” While 
agreeing with his main proposition that the present 
l.b.w. rule should be maintained, we must entirely 
dissent from his view that the M.C.C. should consult the 
convenience of so-called second-class matches rather 
than the needs of first-class cricket. Reasonable legis- 
lation can only be based on careful observation con- 


tial discourses at the Academy, that Velazquez was a 
swaggering flashy performer, dangerous as an example 
to youth, will stand against the evidence of these 
pictures, their sobriety and the immeasurable tender- 
ness and watchful justice of their drawing and tone. A 
student who has examined the eye-orbit of 125, or the 


_ way in which the nose is constructed with a hardly 
appreciable difference of tone, of direction rather than 


ducted, so far as is possible, under uniform conditions. — 


Now first-class county cricket offers a field for observation 
which is furnished by no other series of matches and 
the working of the laws can alone be adequately watched 
on our great public grounds. More important than all 
the M.C.C. must, in their non-legal but admitted capa- 
city to govern, assist the development of the game by 
aiding and following the advice of its best exponents. 
To subordinate their interests to those of their less 
skilful comrades would be fatal, for upon them the 
future of the game depends; it is to their direction 
that the great cricket public looks and their standards 
and example that it strives to attain and to follow. 


SPANISH PICTURES AT THE GUILDHALL. 


“Te City Gallery and its director will please many 

worlds this year. They have secured a very full 
collection of pictures by Velazquez in English hands, 
the third in ten or eleven years, they have made a 
gallant first attempt at a Goya exhibition, and they have 
filled two galleries with the works of Fortuny and his 
progeny. With these last as an attraction they ought 
to beat their own enormous record of visitors; if only 
the crowds would keep to these two rooms! For my 
part I will not add one to the crush to-day, but beg 
admirers of the neat and gaudy allurements of No. 151 
(‘* The Mermaid” by Louis Falero) to believe that they 
will find nothing to their taste among the works of Don 
Diego Rodriguez de Silva y Velazquez. 

One thing I wish the committee had been able to do, 
and that is to obtain a loan of the Kingston Lacy study 
for ‘‘ Las Menifias ” never yet, I think, seen in London. 
The Rokeby ‘‘ Venus,” too, it would have been delight- 
ful to see again. But they have done enough for honour 
and thanks in publishing a practically new picture. 
When I saw the “‘ Lady with a Fan” by Velazquez in 
the Wallace collection I confessed to just a shade of 
disappointment ; here was a picture by the master so 
different from the Court portraits, so intimate and 
gentle, and because different so newly considered, so 
lovely in arrangement and sober harmony that it ought 
to have been one of his finest works. Yet it wanted 
his full signature in the face, his best luck of genius. 
The clinching accent was missing in its all-over 
equableness of texture. It was beyond hoping that 
Velazquez had painted the same subject at a happier 
moment with that hair’s-breadth lack supplied, and 


tone, against the cheek, will certainly not feel en- 
couraged to flourish his brush. The ‘‘ Innocent X.” 
from Apsley House is also here. Visitors to St. Peters-- 
burg speak of a finer version there of this study for 
the full-length portrait in Rome. Near at hand the 
subtleties of this picture seem to prove it true 
Velazquez; its only inferiority to the best is in 
a too great evenness of accent and strawberry 


| colour at a little distance. Then there is ‘Juan 


de Pareja,” the servant and pupil of Velazquez, 


_ the sketch the painter is said to have made to get his 


hand in for the Pope, superb in character and substance. 
But the most beautiful colour here—there is no more 
beautiful in the world, surely—is in the picture of the 
Riding School, from Grosvenor House. Sir Walter 


| Armstrong in his book on Velazquez indulged himself 


in a superfluously ingenious theory that this picture and 
the version at Hertford House could neither of them be 
originals because the boy and horse in both are so 
exactly of the same size, ‘‘touch for touch” the same 
in painting, he says, but that is an exaggeration. They 
must be, he argued, copies of a lost original ; and fired 
by his theory he proceeded to detect the hand of Del 
Mazo in the painting. The picture now at the Guildhall 
is certainly no copy, for, as I have pointed out before, 
and vjsitors to the exhibition can verify the fact, the 
thinning of the old paint reveals important changes in the 
design. The pitch of the roof of the building has been 
altered, and the sky can be traced under the heightened 
parts. Round the figures of boy and horse are traces of 
other alterations. The Wallace Gallery version is less 
brilliant than this, and more sketchy in accessories. 
No copyist is likely to have thrown away the splendid 
figure of the man who extends the lance to Olivarez. 
The probability is that Velazquez, having established 
his prince with some pains, sketched in the accessory 
figures in the Wallace gallery picture, and then in a 
second and more brilliant version, keeping the prince 
as he was, worked in the finer and better considered 
group of courtiers. Perhaps the second version was 
for Olivarez himself; it belonged to his family. The 
originality of the composition is as remarkable as the 
beauty of tone and colour. The little horseman takes 
not the centre but the left of the stage with room for 
his advance, and the sketchlike placing of the other 
figures helps the air of spontaneity ; yet the prince and 
his horse are full of the long science of design and so 


| are the accessory figures. 


that within a year we should see it. But England is | 
| still-life and figure studies are welcome again. Of the 


an incredible storehouse of pictures; next door, so to 
speak, obscured by dirt, varnish and bad lighting hung 
the miracle at the Duke of Devonshire’s. The latest 
expert had shaken his head over it, but the Guildhall 
Exhibition has brought it out into the light and put 
one of the masterpieces of portraiture in its place, high 
up in the auvre of Velazquez. It is wonderful to see by 
what almost imperceptible differences of accent and 
light the preparation of a masterpiece up to the last 


second of the brush’s play becomes a masterpiece—the | 
secret lies in a few variations of pressure-inclination | 
| Brabazon are here again. Also the ‘‘ Quevedo,” not 


and tone that give lustre and emphasis to the eye. 


The order of the pictures in time, I suppose, was not | 


from good to better, for the Wallace Gallery picture is 
more elaborated: changes have been made in the posi- 
tion of the hands, the disposition of the mantilla, and 
the dress. The fan has been added and the delicate 
patch of blue and spot of red. Yet luck was with the 
less elaborated study. Even in its strange proportion, 
clipped strait between the uprights of the frame, and 
in the curve of the hoop it is happier. What a man 
he was, who could address himself to kings, children, 
royal minxes, beggars, buffoons, as befitted, and then 
turn to this woman also adorably as befitted ! 

The magnificent portrait of a man from Apsley House 
is shown again and makes a fit companion for this lady. 


| wonder how long the legend, still lurking in Presiden- 


These are the most wonderful things. The three early 


other portraits, originals or versions from the studio, the 
best perhaps is the Don Baltasar in hunting costume 
(120). The head is not absolutely first-rate, but the land- 
scape and dogs are splendid. What a noble piece of 
design is the hound that makes a convex mound-like 
curve beyond the prince's feet! The other version of this 
(114) is poor. The Holford Philip is good of the early 
period; the Holford ‘‘ Olivarez,” the better of the two, 
is badly lit. The part-versions of the Prado ‘‘ Mariana 
of Austria” belonging to Sir Cuthbert Quilter and Mr. 


throughout of the first quality. Besides all those there 
are some doubtful or impossible pieces. One exhibition 
was enough of the wretched portrait of Velazquez 
(108). The ‘* Beggar with the Globe ” is not very likely, 
nor the huge still-life (133). Another still-life picture 
with the portrait ofa man (‘‘ The Steward,” 110) is shown 


| for the first time by Sir J. C. Robinson, who connects it 


with the ‘‘bodegone” pieces on one side and the 
‘*Topers” on the other. There is splendid work in the 
still life, parts of which, cut out, would rival Chardin, 
but the style of painting in the head of the man 
and haphazard arrangement make the ascription to 
Velazquez doubtful. It looks as if it had been painted 
for the sign of acook-shop. The portrait of a boy (118) 


of a young man (123) of a Cardinal (132) and a sleeping. . 
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boy (111) are quite obviously not by Velazquez, and 
Mr. Huth’s Philip IV. (130) and the two portraits of 
Isabel de Bourbon do not look first-hand, nor is the 
Infanta Maria Theresa (131) quite first-rate. The 
King’s ‘‘ Don Baltasar” is rather heavy and sticky— 
perhaps Mazo’s copying. The Queen of Spain sends a 
fragmentary hand, apparently cut from a picture, which 
might be by anyone. Two portraits, of a little girl 
and a young lady, lent by Mr. Arthur Sanderson, are 


charming pieces, but alittle too pretty and conventional, © L : 
_ my many prejudices and prepossessions, a shock that 


I thought, for the name given them. 

I do not know what the effect of this exhibition will 
be on the reputation of Goya as a painter, a reputation 
heightened by the conception of what the draughtsman 
of the Proverbs and Caprices ought to have done with 
paint. It is the first considerable collection of his 
works in London, and it confirms the impression I 
got of him at Madrid as a very fitful and uncertain 
painter, who swings from fierce attacks on the imagi- 
nation as in black and white, and hints of treatment 
that other painters have developed, to a thin effaced 
conventional manner. The famous ‘ Majas” of the 
Academy of San Fernando themselves, like all his 
elaborated work, disappointed me by their execution. 
Two pictures at Buda-Pest, judged by photographs, 
seem unusually strong and rich, but I have not seen 
the originals. Goya had to work by strong scorn and 
anger to give the full measure of his unquiet spirit ; 


patience and complaisance failed him in quieter moods, | 
_ fully moulded crescendo or diminuendo is never offered 


and he could not live by colour. There is one superb 
picture here, a landscape with figures, in which 
the demon speaks. It is iron Spanish landscape of 
ravine and rock, and one of these, crowned by a 
monastery and splashed with haggard light, is lifted up 
against dead storm-blue of the sky. Through the 
hollow below is poured the uncanny rout of Goya’s 
pantomime, in obscure gesticulation, a tall Maypole 
swaying for the standard of these shadows. None of 
the portraits is in the same rank with this, but the 
‘‘Dr. Payrel.” has a fine bitter mouth and the sketch of 
the painter’s brother (66) is a vigorous one. 

In the same gallery are a number of older Spanish 
painters of whom I have not left myself space to speak, 
and will only mention the very charming portrait of his 
daughter by Il Greco, a work of some intensity, but 
none of the strange astigmatism of eye and mind that 
one associates with that painter. D. S. M. 


THE LONDON MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
Mvesic in London this week has been going fast 
4 and furious. Besides the London Musical 
Festival, which I propose to discuss, some concerts 
have been given by a gentleman called Mr. Joachim, 


| Gods.” 


On Wednesday evening Saint-Saéns and 
Ysaye conducted and played in turns; and nothing of 
the slightest interest was given. On Thursday 
Weingartner played through one of the finest pro- 
grammes I remember, in a manner I shall speak about 
presently. Before proceeding to criticism I wish once 
more to acknowledge the great debt we owe to Mr. 
Robert Newman for organising such a banquet, or 
orgie, or whatever we choose to term it. For my part, 
I am glad to have received such a refreshing shock to 


could not possibly have happened if Mr. Newman had’ 
not enabled me to hear a few new works, and alsoa few 
old ones played in new fashions. 

Monday night’s entertainment may be quickly 
dismissed. Colonne’s conducting has never seemed to 
me in the least admirable. Of course he has a great 
vogue in Paris, but we do not nowadays accept musi- 
cians on the strength of their Parisian reputations. He 
came here some years ago with his Parisian reputation 
and (if I remember rightly) his Parisian band ; and after 
listening to him very carefully I was driven to the con- 
clusion that he was a bad conductor. That opinion 
remains unaltered. On Monday he was as violent, as 
insensitive, as inartistic as ever. He plays like the 
conductor of one of those ‘‘ blue Hungarian bands” 
that used to infest this country. There are tremendous 
ear-ripping fortissimos and pianissimos that can scarcely 
be heard ; but a level mezzo-forte or a piano or a care- 


us. Of many bad renderings of the Beethoven Eighth 
symphony I have heard, not one was so bad, so aimless, 
so harsh, strident and unsympathetic, so colourless as 
Mr. Colonne’s. In the Liszt concerto—which, by the 
way, is a poor thing, and not altogether Liszt’s own— 
Busoni played magnificently ; and he may be said also 
to have conducted. Heaven knows what would 
have happened if he had not carefully directed 
Mr. Colonne through all the difficulties. The 
César Franck piece was dull stuff. The astound- 
ing analytic programmist of Mr. Newman’s con- 
certs, in the course of his cheerful occupation of 
spreading butter on everyone whose music is played at 
Mr. Newman’s concerts, remarks that Franck’s “‘ talent, 
especially as a teacher, [is] quite remarkable.” And 
by way of proving this he mentions, as Franck’s prin- 
cipal pupils, ‘‘ Mlle. Augusta Holmes and MM. 
Chabrier, V. dIndy, Fauré, Bruneau, Messager, 
Chapuis, Vidal, Broutin, Bordes, and F. Thomé.” It 
is certainly an odd way of proving a man’s eminence as 
a teacher to call attention to the fact of his having 


| instructed more bad composers than, probably, any 


and these I do not propose to discuss; and to-day a | 


recital will be given by a gentleman called Mr. Kubelik, 
and this I may or may not discuss seven days hence. 
The London Musical Festival has itself occupied my 
whole attention. A concert on Monday night, one on 
Tuesday afternoon, one on Wednesday night, another 
on Thursday afternoon—what a week’s work for a 
critic who is gradually growing famous by dint of 
staying away from concerts! At the moment of 
writing I have heard Colonne conduct, Ysaje and 
Saint-Saéns conduct, Weingartner conduct, and Ysajye 


and Saint-Saéns play (respectively) the fiddle and piano. | 


And to-morrow (which will be yesterday, Friday, for 
you, reader) Mr. Wood conducts ; and on Saturday he 
conducts again. Such a week is very well for our 
friends from the country; but for a London concert- 
goer, however hardened, it is nearly death. 
ever hazardous the enterprise, the concerts have been 
quite worth attending, even by a specially hardened 


Still, how- | 


musical critic. The programmes were certainly most ex- | 


cellently devised. On Monday, under Colonne’s direction, 
we had an overture by Bizet, ‘‘ Patrie” (which | at least 
had not heard before), Beethoven’s Eighth symphony, a 
symphonic piece, “‘ Redemption,” by César Franck, and 
Liszt’s piano concerto in B flat, played by Busoni. On 
Tuesday Ysaye played Beethoven’s Heroic symphony 
and an adagio for strings by a totally unknown young 
French composer called Lekeu, who died in 1894 at the 
age of twenty-four; and Marie Brema sang the part of 
Brinnhilde in the closing scene of the ‘‘Dusk of the 


other teacher of the century; but it is the Queen’s Half 
analyst’s way. Not only did Franck cause a large 
number of people to write bad music, but he was him- 
self the author of a huge quantity of bad music. I have 
listened with exemplary patience to a large number of 
his compositions, and the more I hear of them the less 
I think of him. He was an industrious schoolmaster 
and nothing more ; he had no invention nor any original 
emotional impulses to drive him to invent ; and nothing 
he wrote possesses any qualities beyond a certain 
mastery of the technique that had been evolved by the 
great and small composers preceding him, and a certain 
perfectly individual clumsiness in applying that {tech- 
nique. I did not stay to hear Colonne’s version of the 
Venusberg music nor the ‘‘ Tristan” selection. A very 
little of Colonne goes a very long way. 

Tuesday afternoon’s affair was in exhilarating con- 
trast to this. I did not hear the earlier part: neither 
Lady Hallé’s playing nor the everlasting Mendelssohn 
concerto is to me peculiarly attractive; and I skipped 
them. The Heroic symphony came off with all that 
blended suavity, sweetness, clearness and strength 
which I spoke of when writing about Ysaye in Brussels 
some months ago. The little adagio by Lekeu seemed 
to me quite uninteresting student’s work, though I 
should be glad to hear something else by the composer. 
Marie Brema sang magnificently in the ‘‘ Dusk of 
the 'Gods” music. Wednesday night was as duli 
as Monday—yea, duller. Nothing more deplorable 
than the conducting of Saint-Saéns can be imagined, 
unless it is his piano-playing, or his music. I expected 
the concert to prove interesting if not wildly exciting ; 
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but Saint-Saéns is a personality in whom it is impos- 
sible to take the faintest interest. There is little 
enough in the A symphony which opened the concert, 


but what there is Saint-Saéns certainly concealed from © 


us with wonderful skill. I wonder that the band was 


someone else. ‘Is it a play?” rang round the foyer, 
rang through the corridors, rang up and down the 


stairs. The quidnuncs seemed to be in very grave 


able to get through at all with such a beat; and the | 


smash-up at the beginning of the ‘‘ Rouet d’Omphale” 
did not surprise me at all. Much has been said about 
Saint-Saéns as a pianist. I hasten to say he is 
one of the worst I have ever heard. His fingers 
are nimble enough; but his touch can only be de- 
scribed as callous, and he managed to play through 
a lovely concerto of Mozart without showing the 
slightest appreciation of its beauty and the delicate 
feeling with which it is surcharged. I left early; it 


was too much to sit out a whole evening of Saint-Saéns’ | 


music under Saint-Saéns’ direction, even though Ysaye 
played some of it. 


A full consideration of Weingartner, his playing and | 


his music, must be deferred until next week, when 
Mr. Wood's share in the festival will also be dealt with. 
But it must be said at once that the Weingartner 
concert has so far been the finest of the lot. Mr. 
Andrew Black sang charmingly in Wolfram’s Definition 
of Love from ‘‘ Tannhauser,” a thing that should never 
be given in the concert-hall, and powerfully in the closing 


scene of ‘‘ The Valkyrie.” Mr. Becker played some | 
| played once—is a wholly delicious entertainment. If it 


tiresome variations of Tschaikowsky in a most violent 


doubt whether they ought to have come, and whether, 
having come, they ought to return to their seats. 
Personally, I was not infected by their agitation. If 
what is being done on the stage gives me pleasure, | 
care not a hang whether it be a play or not. 
Man from Blankney’s” was giving very great pleasure 
to me—to everyone, not excepting the quidnuncs. If it 
had happened not to be a play, I should not have 
savoured poison in the fair cup. Indeed, have I not 
often suggested that plays which are not plays are 
sometimes quite admirable entertainments, and that 
there is no reason at all why the stage should be 
reserved exclusively for drama proper? Moliére’s 
‘* Don Juan,” for example, is not a play; it is nothing 
but a witty and diffusely philosophic presentation of a 
type. But that is no reason why it should not have the 


_ advantage of that sharp, direct means of communica- 


manner. Weingartner gave a tremendous rendering © 


of the Fifth Beethoven symphony—on the whole the 
most gorgeous I remember. It was broad, a little 
rough, and at the finish quite overwhelming. 

Last week I referred to Miss or Mrs. Concert 
Direction Ethel L. Robinson refraining from sending 
me tickets for the Joachim concerts. I am informed 


tion which the stage alone can give it. The only 
difficulty in the way of such a play’s production is that 
the public has been taught to expect drama and 
nothing but drama in the theatre, and is apt to set up a 
howl of dismay when it does not get what it supposes 
to be the indispensable thing. Probably the public would 
howl at ‘‘Don Juan.” Yet ‘‘ Don Juan”—I saw it 


were a play it would be not more delicious to me. If 
‘¢ The Man from Blankney’s” were not a play it would 
be not less delicious to me. Yes! you see, it zs a play. 
The right answer to the quidnuncs’ guestion was a 


_ simple affirmative. Had they waited to hear it, they 
' might have lulled their consciences. 


did not send them because some time ago I spoke ina | 


rather disparaging way about Joachim. 


This is a. 


serious matter: it means that Miss or Mrs. E. L. R. is | 


trying to ‘‘ work” the press, eliminating the criticism 
which she considers damaging to her interests, 
punishing the critics who do not think too highly of 
the artists in whom she is interested, and securing an 
appearance of a unanimously favourable verdict re- 
garding those artists. It is bad enough' when for 
instance the Philharmonic Society behaves so foolishly. 
Still that body has a perfect right to try to keep certain 
writers away from its concerts ; though it is only fair 
that the foreign artists who perform cheaply there 
hoping for press notices should know that the whole 
press is not represented. The cases of an agent is 
different. The Philharmonic Society hurts only itself : 
the agent hurts the artists he or she represents. Does 
Joachim for example know that an endeavour was made 
to excludea certain section of the press from his concerts? 
I much doubt it. Anyhow, there is a cure for such 
folly. The agents get their livelihood mainly out of the 
numerous younger artists who give concerts for the 
sake of notices. Probably Miss or Mrs. Concert 
Direction E. L. R. will within a few weeks invite me to 
hear artists who are quite unknown. Therefore I request 
all artists to observe that until I have received some 
explanation, all tickets from Miss or Mrs. E. L. R. will 
straightway be thrown into my waste-paper basket. 


ANSTEY VERSUS THE MIDDLE-CLASS. 


“Ts foyer of the theatre, like the lobby of the 
House, has its peculiar quidnuncs, whose minds 


seem to be worked on one string. In the entr’actes of | 


a first night there is always a consensus among these 
bustlers. They dart up to one another, saying the 
same thing simultaneously, neither listening to his 
interlocutor. The catchword is bandied from lip to 
lip. Everyone thinks he has said something original, and 
proceeds to say it again in unison with everyone else. 
“* But is it a play?” seemed to be the correct thing to 
say on the first night of ‘‘ The Man from Blankney’s.” 
The question was asked vigorously all round. Awful 
emphasis was laid on the word ‘‘ play.” To give the 


Strictly, in point of form, ‘‘The Man from Blankney’s” 


that Miss or Mrs. Concert Direction Ethel L. Robinson is an ordinary farce. It hinges on an absurd misunder- 


standing which results from an absurd coincidence, and 
it ends with the clearing-up of the misunderstanding. 
But it is a farce of a peculiar kind. Though there is the 
fine thread of a story through it from end to end, the 
thread is only visible at long intervals. No madcap 
situations are evolved from the misunderstanding. The 
story is left to take care of itself (and does so) through- 
out nine-tenths of the play, while the author devotes 


| himself to mere presentment of ‘‘ manners.” Mr. Anstey 


noun its due value, the inquisitor usually brought his — 


right hand sharply down on the palm of his left; 
then, not waiting for an answer, he rushed away to ask 


| 


is interested in the characters rather than in what befalls 
them. He has tried to make them real, and the story 
is a mere excuse for them. Thus the play is, in spirit, the 
reverse of farce, where the characters are mere symbolic 
bladders to be buffeted this way and that. Essentially, 
it is a comedy. The ciass from which Mr. Anstey has 
drawn his characters is what may roughly be called the 
middle-class, and I believe one of the reasons for the 
great success of the play is the delight of the public ina 
comedy which spares it for once the unctuous list of 
titles that it knows so well, (that Duchess of Coombe, 
those Ladies Agatha and Mary Arlane, that Lord 
Regie Taverton, and ‘/oude cette boutique la,) and lets it see 
on the stage, for once, a lot of really ugly mimes in ugly 
dresses among ugly furniture saying ugly things. The 
whole thing comes with a sudden gust of sincerity. The 
riot of ugliness seems so much more real, so much 
more accurately copied, than the riot of those good- 
looking, overdressed mimes epigrammatising among 
Maple’s best. To them, indeed, life gives no analogy. 
The “‘ high-life” of the stage is but a glossy invention, 
made, without imaginative grace, after furtive peeps 
through key-holes. Thank heaven for a playwright who is 
content to use for his art a milieu which he has been able 
to inspect constantly at first hand! In Mr. Anstey’s 
play the characters speak an authentic language. 
Every sentence in the dialogue is a synthesis of things 
that have been said, that are being said, in real life. 
Sometimes, certainly, Mr. Anstey caricatures the 
manner of speech. But the caricature is always a true 
one—based on observed fact, and scientifically dis- 
torted. It is never mere burlesque. And most of 
the dialogue is realism unadulterated. The bore 
who says ‘‘ Ah! now there I join issue with you” 
and proceeds to do so; the host who, when the ladies 
have left the table, presses wine on his guests with the 
remark ‘‘ Why what abstemious chaps you all are!” 
the guest who says at parting ‘‘ Well! the most 
delightful evenings must come to a close, and we have 
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a train to catch at the Royal Oak ”—one knows them | 


all, or feels that one knows them all, so intimately. It 
is, indeed, in virtue rather of what his characters 
say than of what they do, or of what they are, 
that Mr. Anstey excites one’s grateful admira- 
tion. As every student of his ‘‘ Voces Populi” 
knows well, he has a subtle ear for the peculi- 
arities of dialect. His is that sly appreciation of the 


fine superficial shades which is more often bestowed on | 


a woman than on aman. Were he an unknown writer 
I should suspect ‘‘F. Anstey” of being a bashful 
pseudonym. His play is full of that subtle malice 
which nothing on the surface can elude. It is a series 
of pin-pricks. With every line of the dialogue another 
little pungent dart is planted in the stout hide of the 
middle-class. It is banderillero’s work, perfectly done. 
The business of more serious attack is beyond Mr. 
Anstey’s range. He does not pretend to it. Concern- 
ing himself, exquisitely, with what the middle-class 
says, for what it does and is he skips with light heart 
and light fingers to the Book of Snobs, from which he 
snatches for us a random impression. Thus there is 
rather a jostle of periods in the play. The characters 
are of Thackeray’s date, (behaving with a touch of 


Dickensish extravaganza,) though they speak the | 


words of contemporary life. The aftermath of an- 
tique fashion appears even in the details of the play. 


For instance, at no modern dinner-party such as is | 


der’.i«d in this play could there be any doubt of the 
prop..ety of smoking after dinner. 


to such a course is a mere echo of the Thackeray | 
In the mounting of the play, also, there | 


period. 
are a few lapses in point of temporal accuracy. 


For instance, the wall of the drawing-room which is the 


scene of the second act is papered with a chintz-like — 


pattern of bold poppies. In Thackeray’s time, maybe, 
such a paper would have been chosen by the kind of 
people with whom Mr. Anstey deals. Nowadays they 
would, without doubt, choose some dingy esthetic 
muddle from Morris’ assortment. The charm of old- 
fashioned sunny patterns—the charm of chintz—is not 
recognised by them now. 


kind of household represented at the Prince of Wales’. 
However, I do not wish to carp. The sum of the pro- 
duction and of the play is altogether delightful. The 
performance, too, is very good. Mr. Hawtrey, as the 
‘* Barbarian” among ‘‘ Philistines” does perfectly the 
little he has to do. Miss Jessie Bateman, as a 
governess, gives a very pretty performance. Miss 
Fanny Brough, as the hostess, is perhaps a little too 
farcical: a less stridently and sweepingly capable actress 
might have been more in the proper key. But all 
the other characters are sharply and amusingly repre- 
sented, with obvious appreciation of the author’s 
intent. I trust that other playwrights will soon be 
following the lead which has been given. The 
middle-class is a rich mine, and these samples of ore 
displayed by Mr. Anstey must surely provoke the greed 
of everyone who can write plays. No one can rival 
Mr. Anstey in the art of maliciously minute observation ; 
but there are many other methods by which the middle- 
class may be treated in drama. There is the sympathetic 
method, which has never been tried. And there is the 
philosophic method, which Matthew Arnold, as essayist, 
used with such delightful results. I hope to see on the 
stage examples of both these methods in the near 
future. Meanwhile, decidedly, the Prince of Wales’ is 


a place to go to. 
Iam sorry I cannot say so much for the Garrick. 


There were in the whole of ‘‘The Queen’s Double” | 


only three points that gave me any pleasure ; and these 
were points of literary, not dramatic, interest. One was 
when Marie Antoinette assured Louis Seize that she 
loved him still ‘‘ despite the iceberg which you have 
built between us.” The second was when she said toa 
man who had expressed the intention of throwing him- 
_ Self into the Seine, ‘‘ Take your bath, Monsieur, by all 
means; but do not lay it at my door.” The third was 
when somebody else said, ‘‘So! the fly returns to the 
spider’s web. Stars shine propitious!” The rest of 
the play seemed to me very dull indeed. Miss Janette 


Steer, in a double-réle, was intelligent, but woefully | 


stiff and uninspired. | Max. 


The objection | 


Its recognition is confined © 
to a few people of taste, to the very antithesis of the 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE IRISH LAND COURT. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Belfast, 30 April, 1901. 

S1r,—You have published two very interesting letters 
| from Mr. George Gordon, a member of the ‘‘ Fry Com- 

mission ” in detence of the sub-Commissioners and in 
_ reply to the accusations of Mr. Anthony Traill. 
| Mr. Gordon’s view that the sub-Commissioners on the 
| whole do their work as well as could be expected and 
that the greatest evil in practice lies in the multiplying 
of appeals which ought to be checked by law receives 
complete confirmation from the remarks of Mr. Justice 
Meredith, winding up the business of his Court at 
Armagh. I quote from the ‘* Northern Whig” of 
29 April :— 

At the conclusion of the judgments his Lordship 
said—‘* We desire to say that in these cases it appears 
to us that the sub-Commissioners have discharged the 
difficult duty of determining the fair rents in a most 
| admirable manner and with the greatest care and 
| accuracy, as demonstrated by the decisions we have 
| pronounced this morning. We also desire to add that 
| we think it most unfortunate in the interests of the 


parties themselves and in the interests of everybody 
connected with the estates on one side and the other 
that appeals should be taken wholesale, as it were, in 
| cases where such care and accuracy have been taken by 
the sub-Commission, as manifestly was taken in these 
_ cases. In many of the cases with which we have been 
_ dealing there have been appeals on both sides. In the 
majority of the cases in our opinion there was no reason 
for the appeal at all. There was no real question 
involved to consider. The result of making appeals in 
which there were no real questions involved was the ex- 
pense to the parties and to the State of making a 
second valuation and a re-hearing in this Court. We 
think that it certainly would be desirable-for parties to 
consider whether appeals should not be limited to cases 
in which there was a real question to be considered and 
some real foundation for objecting to the decision of the 
sub-Commission.” 

| Nothing can ever make this rent-fixing by perennial 
litigation satisfactory, but the evil has been much 
intensified of late by this mania for appeals. 

I am, yours, &c. 


THE INDEPENDENT LABOUR PARTY 
THE WAR. 


To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 


5 Suffolk Terrace, Ramsgate, 29 April, 1901. 

Sir,—I must cenfess to no little surprise at your 
footnote to my letter of 18th inst., in which you ask 
whom I mean by ‘‘ we,” and whether I am writing on 
behalf of the Fabian Society. 

The fact that ‘‘3 Clement’s Inn” is my business 
address should surely have misled no one in face of the 
heading and wording of my letter and the subject 
matter in question. 

1. The paragraph upon which I commented made no 
reference whatever to the Fabian Society. Why, then, 
should the Fabian Society be interested in the matter ? 
I do not occupy any responsible position in the Fabian 
Society. Why, then, should I write on its behalf? 

2. Your paragraph referred to the Independent 
Labour Party. I am a member of the Council of that 
| Party, I headed my letter ‘‘ The Independent Labour 
_ Party and the War,” I commenced by saying :—‘‘A 
| paragraph in your issue of 13th inst. appears to reproach 

the Independent Labour Party for taking up” (and so 
| forth). ‘‘ With surprise, as it seems to me, the writer 
| notes that we” (and so forth). And throughout the 
_ letter ‘‘we” is thus used interchangeably, to avoid a 
| wearisome reiteration of the party’s full name. 

3. In support of various contentions I (a) educed the 
' votes of Independent Labour Party parliamentary 
candidates; (b) referred to the Independent Labour 
Party’s conference at Leicester, the subject of your 
_ original criticism; (c) pointed out the remarkable 
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growth of the Independent Labour Party’s vote at 
municipal elections. 

I am puzzled, 1 confess, that any misconception in 
the matter should have been possible. 

Faithfully yours, S. D. SHALLARD. 

[Our c-rrespondent wrote: ‘Socialists claim to be 
democrat. out not demagogues. We claim &c.” He 
thus identified his attitude with that of Socialists gene- 
rally. We wished to know whether he was authorised 
to represent the Fabians, who, we suppose Mr. 
Shallard will admit, are included in the term Socialists. 
We are glad to hear that he was not so authorised.— 
Ep. S. R.| 


THE ‘* LITERARY MAN.” 


To the Editor of the SarurpAy REVIEw. 


London, N.W., 25 April, 1gor. 

Str,—Some time since I projected a volume which 
should have been entitled ‘‘ The Life Neurotic, including 
the delles lettres of Richard” “ being the experiences of 
the Man of Love in (more or less) germane Gardens.” 

I have to complain of a review in your last week’s 
issue, dealing with a book whose title reminded me 
irresistibly of my own, as having been the means of 
turning me from this most laudable ambition. Through- 
out the review the writer shows a lamentable want of 
sympathy with that spirit of ‘‘ Nonconformist con- 
science ” which is the chief ornament of a certain daily 
contemporary whose pages were recently adorned with 
an amusing series of articles from the writer you 
pillory, entitled ‘‘ My Southern Pilgrimage.” 

To prove that I am not actuated by interested motives 
in bringing my grievance before you, I need only men- 
tion that the principles of my art deter me from dis- 
coursing of any ignobler topic than the complete 
emasculation of the race of warriors which our Kiplings 
have brought into action and the supreme deification 
of the demi-mondaine, to show you how diametrically 
opposed the scheme of such a one as is now writhing 
under your reviewer's blandishments and my own must 
of necessity be. 

Neither, I regret to say, can my efforts for the public 
weal depend wholly or in part upon a physiognomy 
reminiscent of ‘‘a slip of the young man through 
pine-trees.” Duly authenticated portraits of myself 
demonstrating this may be obtained through any 
bookseller. 

In short, Mr. Editor, I much fear me that you are 
so surfeited with stylists on your journal, Max and 
J. F. R. in particular, that mere style is no longer 
a passport to commendation in your eyes. I looked 
not that the self-effacing modesty of the soz-disant 
*‘literary man” should have been extolled above the 
methods of the inimitable Max and J. F. R. but 
I at least expected that the possession of style was 
such a sine gud non that a garland of it, even when it 
wreathed a lifeless Narcissus, might have obtained some 
such recognition as the following :— 

They come as a boon and blessing to men 
Do Max, J. F. R. and L. G-lIl-nn. 


I am obediently yours, ‘‘ LirERARY MAN.” 


AN IRISH LESSON. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 
Sligo, Ireland : 27 April, 1901. 

Sir,—Lord Cromer’s report on his administration in 
Egypt and its condition in 1900 teaches a lesson to all 
with an interest in Ireland. He has been raising 
the ‘‘ Fellaheen.” Our rulers, Liberal first and Con- 
servatives now, have been striving to ievel down to the 
Keltic level. Any fool may be wise after the event, 
but he is an ass that continues foolish with events 
and their results before him. 

The Hon. Horace Plunkett tried to raise the Keltic 
element. He had little assistance from his own side, 
and was thrown altogether with the element which 
he was trying to raise, whose fascination has ruined 
themselves and their leaders, but South Dublin, instead 
of helping him to control his environment, ejected him 
at the general election, and the Keltic element will not 


have him, preferring those who through rapine, pro- 
mise to pull down those above. 

Herodotus tells us that in all processions of the Gods, 
a sacred ass led the way. In Ireland we have been 
doubly cursed, being led by sacred folk and lay asses, 
who with the finest soil and climate in the world allow 
the Danes, with neither soil nor climate good, to 
monopolise the English market, because the Danes 
make good butter and we bad, which applies to many 
other things Irish which are the cause of her poverty, 
which is very much poverty of wants. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
VERNON COCHRANE. 


THE ASSOUAN RESERVOIR. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAy REVIEW. 
The Players, 16 Gramercy Park, New York. 

Dear Sir,—‘‘ When the basin area of Middle Egypt 
has been converted into summer irrigation by means of 
the increased supply provided by . . . reservoirs in the 
Upper Nile Valley and a regulating dam at Asyut, . 
there will be a great difficulty in the disposal of their 
drainage water during the time of high flood.” So 
wrote Major Brown in 1892, in ‘‘The Fayoum and 
Lake Moeris.” In other words there must be a 
condenser as well as a boiler. Why should Sir B. 
Baker and the others interested in the Assouan dam 
be permitted to keep silence on this point? They 
have spent an exormous sum of money on the 
Assouan reservoir. It will give only 1,c65 million 
cubic metres as against 3,c0o million required. 
It will do nothing at all for the Delta. Its foundation 
was not laid «fon the solid reef of granite—for no such 
reef existed except in the imagination or reports of 
W. Willcocks, the person appointed to prepare 
the plans which Sir B. Baker approved as an 
‘* International Commissioner” and refused to carry 
out as ‘‘ consulting engineer”’ to Aird, Cassell and Co. 
Was Major Brown wrong when he spoke of the great 
difficulty of drainage ; or is there some occuit reason 
for the failure to give full and frank information as to the 
means to be adopted? I hope the SaTrurDAY REVIEW 
will get the information and publish it. 

Yours truly, Cope WHITEHOUSE. 


THE COTTAGE HOSPITAL AT OBER- 
AMMERGAU. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Heworth Moor House, York. 

Sir,— During the month of November in the last year 
of the century you were good enough to publish a letter 
suggesting the endowment of a bed or beds as a thank- 
offering from the English people who flocked to the little 
valley to see wonderful representations of the Passion 
Play. You added an editorial note expressing cordial 
approval. May we now gratefully thank the many 
who responded, too numerous, we are glad to Say, to 
ask for space to publish the full list. We would also 
add in response to questions that the fund is still open, 
and that the smallest contributions are welcome. 
These can be paid into Messrs. Beckett’s Bank, 
Coney Street, York, to Messrs. Robertson, Lawson 
and Co., Chartered Accountants, 34 Old Broad Street, 
London, E.C. and to Mrs. Lloyd, Lingcroft, York. I 
am going abroad directly and hope to spend some weeks 
at Ober Ammergau. It would be a great gratification 
to be able to tell the dear people that we have received 
enough to endow at least one bed. If only one thousand 
of the many who were present last year would under- 
take to collect one pound each—that would only mean 
eight half crowns—it would enable many to contribute 
who may not know of the scheme. 

I should like to add one word of warning with regard 
to the so-called living pictures purporting to be repro- 
ductions from the principal scenes of the representation 


at Ober Ammergau which are making the rounds of , 


the Provinces. They bear no resemblance to the 
beautiful originals and are produced without authority. 
The Ober Ammergau people very properly shrink from 
what they hold so sacred being made into a show and 
I am requested by their representative in England to 
make this statement.—Yours, &c. EpirH MILNER. 
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REVIEWS. 


DE QUINCEY. 

‘‘The Confessions of an English Opium-Eater, and 
other Essays.” By Thomas de Quincey. (*‘ Library 
of English Classics.”) London: Macmillan. 1go1. 
38. Od. net. 

See latest volume of Mr. Pollard’s cheap and hand- 

some series contains the final text of ‘‘ The 

Confessions of an English Opium-Eater,” as we find it 


| 
| 


which normal people are accustomed’ to assign to 
them. Under the influence of such a drug it is some- 
what perilous to cross the street, for it is impossible 
to realise the distance between oneself and the hansom 
which is coming towards one, or the length of time 
which it will require to get from pavement to pavement. 
It is this disturbed sense of proportion, this broken 
equilibrium of the mind, which gave De Quincey so faint 
and variable a hold on fact, even mental fact. He saw 


_ everything on the same plane, one thing not more im- 


in the collected edition of 1856, together with the first | 
and second essays ‘‘On Murder considered as one of | 


the Fine Arts,” ‘‘ The Spanish Military Nun,” and 
“‘ The English Mail Coach.” It is a thoroughly repre- 
sentative selection from the work of De Quincey, and 
no writer gains so much from selection. Not even 
Coleridge is so uneven as De Quincey, for with 
Coleridge there is always an alert intellectual subtlety, 
troubling itself very little about the words in which 


it is to express itself ; an unsteady, but incessant, inner | 
De Quincey, always experimentalising | 


illumination. 
with his form, forgetting and remembering it with equal 
persistence, has no fixed mind underneath the swaying 
surface of his digressions, and holds ourinterest, when he 
has once captured it, in a kind of unquiet expectancy. He 
will write about anything, making what he chooses of his 
subject, as in the fantasias around the mail-coach; he 
writes, certainly, for the sake of writing, and also to rid 
himself of all the cobwebs that are darkening his brain. 
His mind is subtle, yet without direction ; his nerves 
are morbidly sensitive, and they speak through all his 
work ; he is a scholar outside life, to whom his own 
mind is interesting, not in the least because it is his 
own ; and he has the scholar’s ideal of a style which is 
a separate thing from the thing which it expresses. 

‘« My mother,” he says in a significant passage, ‘‘ was 
predisposed to think ill of all causes that required many 
words : I, predisposed to subtleties of all sorts and 
<legrees, had naturally become acquainted with cases 
that could not unrobe their apparellings down to that 
degree of simplicity. . . . I sank away in a hopelessness 
that was immeasurable from all effort at explanation.” 
And he defines ‘“‘ the one misery having no relief,” as 
“‘the burden of the incommunicable.”” That burden, 
thus desperately realised, was always his, and the whole 
of his work is a tangled attempt to communicate the 
incommunicable. He has a morbid kind of conscience, 
an abstract, almost literary conscience, which drives 
him to the very edge and last gulf of language, in 
his endeavour to express every fine shade of fact and 
sensation. At times this search is rewarded with 
miraculous findings, and all the colours seem to fade 
down to him out of the sunset when he would 
put purple into speech, words turn into solemn music 
when he would have them chant, and sensations he- 
come embodied fear or pain or wonder when he evokes 
them upon the page. But, in its restlessness, its dis- 
content with the best service that words can render, 
it heaps parenthesis on parenthesis, drags down para- 
graphs with leaden foot-notes, and pulls up the reader 
at every other moment to remind him of something 
which he has forgotten or does not wish to know. 
De Quincey never knows when to stop, because his 
own mind never stops. He turns upon himself, like a 
nervous man trying to get out of a room full of people ; 
apologises, interrupts his own apologies, leaving you 
at last a sharer of his own fluster. And in all this 
search for exactitude there is a certain pedantry, and 
also a certain mental haze. His imagination was 
pictorial, but it was not always precise enough in its 
outlines. 
“‘dream-scenery,” and rhetoric, in a picture, is colour 
making up for absence of form. He believed in words 
too much and too little. 

De Quincey’s ‘‘ Confessions” are among the most 
fascinating of autobiographies, but they have an air of 


unreality because they are written round such experi- | 
_ obscure people in the Malay Archipelago perform some 


ences as only a very unreal kind of man could have 
known. However sincere he may mean to be, De 
‘Quincey must always make a deliberate arrange- 
ment of what he has to tell us; things fall into 
attitudes as he looks at them; he hears them in 
fong and winding sentences. To an opium-smoker 
time and space lose even that sort of reality 


_ heightened in order to be heard by that multitude. 


portant than another ; at the moment when it engaged 
his interest anything was of supreme importance. 
But interest drove out interest, or came and went, with 
the disturbance of an obsession. In writing he wants 
to tell us everything about everything ; he takes up first 
one subject, handling it elaborately; then handles 
another subject elaborately; then goes back to the 
first ; and so the narrative moves onward, like a worm, 
turning back upon itself as it moves. 

When people praise the style of De Quincey, they 
praise isolated outbursts, and there are outbursts in his 
work which have almost every quality of external splen- 
dour. But it was De Quincey’s error to seek splendour 
for its own sake, to cultivate eloquence in rhetoric, to 
write prose loudly, as if it were to be delivered from a 
pulpit. Listen to the first sentence of his famous 
“‘dream-fugue:” ‘‘ Passion of sudden death! that 
once in youth I read and interpreted by the shadows of 
thy averted signs !—rapture of panic taking the shape 
(which amongst tombs in churches I have seen) of woman 
bursting her sepulchral bonds—of woman's Ionic form 
bending forward from the ruins of her grave with arching 
foot, with eyes upraised, with clasped adoring hands— 
waiting, watching, trembling, praying for the trumpet’s 
call to rise from dust for ever.” Now if prose is 
something said, as poetry is something sung, that is not 
good prose, any more than it is even bad poetry. 


, It is oratory, and oratory has qualities quite different 


from literature; qualities which fit it to impress a 


multitude when spoken aloud, in a voice artificially 
De 


_ Quincey’s prose is artificially heightened ; it cannot be 
_ spoken naturally, but must be spoken with an emphasis 


quite unlike that of even the most emotional speech. 
Perhaps the most perfect prose in the English language 
is the prose of Shakespeare: take a single sentence 
from ‘‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost” : ‘‘ The sweet war-man is 
dead and rotten; sweet chucks, beat not the bones of 
the buried : when he breathed, he was aman!” There 
you have every merit of prose, in form and substance, 


and it may be spoken as easily as the expression ot 


Rhetoric comes into even the finest of his | 


one’s own thought. Hamlet's ‘* What a piece of work 
is man!” with its elaborate splendour, can be spoken 
on the conversational level of the voice. Now De 
Quincey thinks it a mean thing to write as if he were but 
talking, and, whenever he rises with his subject, seems 
to get on a platform. It is a wonderful thing, un- 
doubtedly, that he gives us, but a thing structurally 
unsatisfactory. Carried further, used with less imagi- 


_ nation but with a finer sense for the colour of words, it 


becomes the style of Ruskin, and is what is frankly called 
prose poetry, a lucky bastard, glorying in the illegiti- 
macy of its origin. 


THE GOLDEN BOUGH. 


‘* The Golden Bough : a Study in Magic and Religion.” 
By J. G. Frazer. Second edition, revised and 
enlarged. 3 vols. 19Co. 
36s. net. 

HERE are those who find the details of folklore 
tedious, or, if you call it anthropology, im- 
proper; and no doubt a good deal of this curious 
and rapidly developing study is monotonous, and many 
of its data are, to say the least, indiscreet. But the 
truth is that folklore is seldom given fair play. Of 
course it is tedious to desperation to read how some 


London: Macmillan. 


_ apparently absurd rite, with a stick or anythimg you 


| 
| 


please, and that the Thompson River Indians do much 
the same thing in a rather different manner, and that 
the Dravidian people of Southern India have a custom 
not unlike the others. Catalogues of primitive super- 
stitions are no more interesting than catalogues of 
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flowers,—not because they deal with folklore or flowers, 


but because they are catalogues. Folklore needs © 


literary as well as scientific ordering to make it accept- 
able to the average reader. It is true a well-known 
instance of literary treatment will occur to everyone ; 
but we are not sure that Mr. Lang, despite his unique 
skill, has not managed by iteration to make people a 


admits, must usually form a stage preliminary to re- 


ligion. This is the chief change that has entered into 


this famous book. In other respects it has grown but 


not materially altered ; it has expanded into a third 


' volume, by the inclusion of many additional examples 


little weary of his medicine-man and his Maori customs, | 


just as we are beginning to count the anniversaries of 
his Dickens and Jacobite allusions. But Mr. Lang 


has a pretty firm grip of the essential thing, which is to | 
| not stand or fall by the acceptance or rejection of each 


treat folklote systematically as evidence for the early 
history of religion and ritual and all the strange 
medley of beliefs that we loftily term superstition. 
Folklore can only be interesting when it is perceived to 
form a stage, or many stages rather, in the evolution 
of man’s ideas of life, and death, and the soul, and the 
course of nature. Nothing short of this can redeem it 
from apparent triviality. It is only then that we begin 
to understand, as Mr. Frazer finely puts it, that ‘“‘ we 
stand upon the foundation reared by the generations 
that have gone before, and we can but dimly realise the 
painful and prolonged efforts which it has cost humanity 
to struggle up to the point, no very exalted one after 
all, which we have reached. Our gratitude is due to 
the nameless and forgotten toilers, whose patient 


and adjutory instances, and by the development of 
some of the subsidiary links—as in the (we must hold) 
far-fetched explanation of the story of Esther and 
Mordecai in connexion with the Sacza and feast of 
Purim— but the main argument stands unchanged. 
That argument may be right or wrong, but it does 


of its connecting proofs. Indeed, we feel not infre- 


| quently that Mr. Frazer is really damaging his syllogism 


by over-complication and elaboration of his premisses. 
In his eagerness to adduce whatever may lend support 
to his views, he drags in by the head and shoulders 


| various rites and beliefs which require all his extra- 


thought and active exertions have largely made us | 


what weare. . . . Contempt and ridicule or abhorrence 
and denunciation are tco often the only recognition 
vouchsafed to the savage and his ways. Yet of the 
benefactors whom we are bound to commemorate, 
many, perhaps most, were savages. For when all is 
said and done, our resemblances to the savage are still 
far more numerous than our differences from him ; and 
what we have in common with him, and deliberately 
retain as true and useful, we owe to our savage fore- 
fathers who slowly acquired by experience and trans- 
mitted to us by inheritance those seemingly fundamental 
ideas which we are apt to regard as original and 
intuitive.”” Savages have set up various hypotheses to 
explain the world as they saw it, and fuller experience 
demolishes one hypothesis after the other and sets up a 
better or at least a different one in their place, until 
by continual testing and elimination we arrive at an 
hypothesis which works fairly well and which we there- 
fore provisionally call truth. 

The great attraction of ‘‘ The Golden Bough,” when 


it first appeared ten years ago, lay in its orderly | 
_ such widely distributed bases. The end of the matter 
_ is not yet, as he would be the first to admit ; but, how- 


arrangement of an immense collection of verified 
anthropological observations as parts of a strikingly 


ingenious theory of primitive belief. The boldness of | 


the theory—absolutely novel to the majority of readers, 
who were not familiar with the researches of Mannhardt 
—first compelled attention; and next the exceeding 
subtlety of the co-ordination of instances, at first sight 
utterly divergent, the skilful building up of step after 
step, tier upon tier, of the hypothetical structure, 
commanded admiration. It was recognised that Mr. 
Frazer had exalted folklore to a new level, endued it 
with a fresh interest, and brought it into relation 
with subjects of the deepest significance and veneration 


—though not always in a spirit that the orthodox will © 


term reverent or respectful. There is no need now to 


recapitulate the heads of the elaborate theory which he — 


has expanded from the text of the priest of Aricia, the 


** Rex Nemorensis,” in whom he finds a survival of the | 


primitive belief in the tree-spirit, king and god, whose 
annual sacrifice was necessary to the due preservation 


in undiminished vigour of his pervasive powers of | 


fertilisation and influence over nature and man. The 
theory is now a commonplace of anthropological 
speculation, though we are not sure that it has yet won 
anything approaching to general acceptance. The 
criticism it has received, however, has not shaken its 
author. In one very important position, indeed, he has 
modified his views, after weighing the arguments of 
Sir Alfred Lyall and others; and the modification is 
stamped upon the title-page. ‘‘ The Golden Bough” is 
no longer a study ‘‘in comparative religion” but a 


‘* study in magic and religion.” Mr. Frazer has come | 
_ comparatively modern instance of the devouring of a 


to recognise that, so far from being identical or similar, 
magic and religion are due to opposite feelings; the 


one commands where the other deprecates the | 


mysterious powers of the universe; and magic, he 


i 


ordinary ‘‘mental agility”—to use Sir A. Lyall’s 
phrase—to make them fit in; and sometimes the trans- 
itions are, to say the least of them, excessively abrupt. 
Whilst we admire the subtlety of the explanation, the 
ingenuity with which the puzzle has been pieced 
together, we cannot confess ourselves convinced. 
But Mr. Frazer claims no such finality as has been 
erroneously attributed to his work. He advances his 
theory as an hypothesis to explain, among other things, 
the obscure Arician rite which has been preserved for 
us, somewhat vaguely, by Vergil and other Latin 
writers ; and his examination of this particular rite and 
its analogies in other times and places leads him into a 
broad discussion of a very wide field of research, 
where he endeavours to bring a vast number of 
apparently disconnected observances into relation with 
his central argument. He does not pretend for a 
moment that all these connexions are proved; on the 
contrary he frequently admits their hypothetical 
character, and is profuse in ‘‘ifs” and ‘‘ may bes.” 
The overthrow of this or that secondary argument will 
not destroy the main contention ; and if the functions 
of the priestly King of Nemi were shown (as Mr. Lang 
has argued) to rest on flimsy evidence, the abandon- 
ment of this unimportant though picturesque instance 
would not invalidate the general chain of reasoning. 
One may accept part and not the whole, and it is per- 
missible to feel that Mr. Frazer has too often con- 
founded mere similarity with causative connexion and 
yet to accept a large part of the theory he founds upon 


ever one may dispute this conclusion, or question the 
validity of that piece of evidence, it is impossible to 
refuse our gratitude and admiration for the masterly 
manner in which a prodigious mass of anthropo- 
logical materials has been digested and marshalled in 
orderly array, and for the comprehensive research and 
scholarly verification which has brought together such 
a corpus of folklore for the use of students. Other 
theories may be formulated, nay, have been formulated, 
to fit the facts; indeed the peculiar elasticity of the 
subject lends itself to a variety of speculative solu- 
tions, and we should be sorry to pin our faith as 
yet to any one of them; but this large collection 
of customs and superstitions bearing upon some of the 
most prominent beliefs of primitive man is a laboratory 
of research which every student may work in and be 
grateful to its builder. The footnotes alone form a 
bibliography of folklore, in all countries and peoples, 
and the only drawback to the perfect utility of this 
storehouse of materials is an inadequate index. So 
noble a ship should not be wrecked for lack of such a 
ha’p’orth of tar. Doubtless the accumulated evidence 
is daily increasing, and ‘‘ The Golden Bough” must be 
continually expanded. For instance in two books just 
published we find additional corroboration of customs 
mentioned by Mr. Frazer. In Col. Yate’s ‘‘ Khurasan 
and Sistan” there are some examples of blood being 
poured out before the travellers’ feet as they entered 
Persian villages, and in Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole’s 
‘‘History of Egypt in the Middle Ages” (p. 169) a 


warrior’s body in order to ‘‘assimilate his pith and 
courage” is recorded in the murder of the _ vizier 
Rudwan at Cairo in 1148. But it is less in multiplica- 
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tion of examples than in simplification of the argument 
that ‘‘ The Golden Bough” needs revision. Admirably 
as it is arranged, one feels the want of a general 
synopsis, less detailed than the table of contents, which 
should explain the theory and its contributive argu- 
ments in a few clear pages. 


to time, but many readers would be grateful for a 
general summary, with references to pages and sections, 
either at the beginning or the end. When all is said, 
and allowing for what the author himself suspects, the 
pressing too far of his brilliant hypotheses, it is a 


Mr. Frazer does indeed © 


sum up the results and point the connexion from time Government have multiplied; and a Government 


fascinating book, full of interest, humour, and in- | 


struction. 


THE MAKING OF ACTS OF PARLIAMENT. 


‘‘ Legislative Methods and Forms.” By Sir Courtenay 
Ilbert. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. igor. 


16s. 
WE mean no disparagement of this book when we 

describe it as a hybrid. It is readable and 
useful, but a librarian would have a good deal of diffi- 
culty in classifying it in his catalogue. There is much 
in it that may be found in the text-books on con- 
stitutional history, much that is in May’s ‘ Parlia- 
mentary Practice,” or Clifford’s ‘* Private Bill Legisla- 
tion,” and something reminiscent of books on the inter- 
pretation of statute law ; and yet it would not fall under 
any of these specific titles. ‘* Law—Miscellaneous ” 
might provide a way out, or a whimsical librarian might 
perhaps hit on ‘‘ Autobiography ; Sir Courtenay Ilbert;” 
for the genesis, the value, and the interest of the 
book are explained by the fact that the writer is the 
Parliamentary Counsel to the Treasury. It is based 
on memoranda and other papers written on subjects 
connected with his official work, and contains the 
records of a personal experience of more than thirty 
years in the preparation of legislative measures in 
England and in India. He is an expert in the art and 
mystery of drafting Acts of Parliament. He shows 
us how the thing is done, and astonishes us by his 
display of its complexity; and makes us wonder as 
the rustics wondered at Goldsmith’s schoolmaster 
that one small head can carry all that a Parlia- 
mentary draftsman needs to know. The fact is it 
cannot. Hardlya Bill is drawn which does not involve 
learning going back to the beginning of Parliamentary 
history, and growing through an appalling mass of 
statutes which for almost a thousand years Parliament 
has been grinding out as no other legislative body in 
the world has ever done. The expert does his best, 
and then his delicate work is thrown into confusion by 
the amateur member of Parliament in Committee ; and 
between them they turn out a statute which contains 
germs prolific of future litigation. Yet the expert is 
magnanimous and admits that though as a drafts- 
man the amateur is a failure he strikes out very 
valuable practical suggestions; and on the whole 
he does not approve of the method some have 
proposed of taking the opinion of Parliament on 
the principle of a measure and then leaving it to be 
fashioned by the expert. On the other hand Sir 
Courtenay is desirous of pushing on the work of con- 
solidating the statutes and a good deal has been done 
in this direction ; but the member of Parliament is a 
hindrance because he cannot be got to appreciate the 
value per se of clearing off superfluous matters from 
the statute-book. He hinders it by insisting on making 
supplementary substantive reforms. Hence this neces- 
sary preliminary to a concise collection of the laws and 
perhaps to a codification, of which Sir Courtenay is an 
advocate, has been stopped for now some years. 

But there is something wrong with the whole 
machinery of legislation, though during the last fifty 
years draftsmanship has undoubtedly improved. Acts 
are much shorter, less verbose, better arranged than 
they used to be: and the institution of the office 
- the Parliamentary Counsel has been a success. 
t is 
member that legislation comes to grief. Our 
civilisation has enormously increased in complexity 
since the simple days whea most of the legislation was 
introduced and carried through by private members. 


between the Government and the private p 


_ establish banks, insure against fire. 


Modern legislative changes embrace such wide in- 
terests and deal with so many complicated facts that 
the resources of the private member are not equal to the 
requirements of the case. In the hands of the Govern- 
ment alone can the proposals be successfully worked 
out. Yet pari passu the administrative functions of the 


measure means a party measure. Hence now even 
more than in 1855 the description of Sir Charles 
Wood is true that ‘* All the House joins in declaring 
the present state of the law abominable and in requiring 
the Government to provide a remedy. As soon as the 
Government has obeyed and prepared one they all 
oppose it. Our defects as legislators, which is no¢ our 
business, damage us as administrators, which 7s our 
business.” 

Not to mention other matters more remotely con- 
nected with the subject of this book, many reforms in 
legal administration are necessary which are delayed 
chiefly by the inadequacy of our Parliamentary system. 
However Sir Courtenay Ilbert is not concerned with 
this feature of legislative machinery. He speaks with 
an authority which few beside himself can claim on 
the subjects that make the special value of the book ; 
and criticism would be superfluous. But the fallibility 
of even the accomplished draftsman is illustrated by 
two minor errors we have noticed. We think it will 
surprise most lawyers to be told that ‘‘ the great ccn- 
veyancer ” Mr. Christie drew the Fines and Recoveries 
Act. On the authority of Mr. Joshua Williams they 


| usually suppose it was Brodie equally great as a 


conveyancer ; and the description on p. 257 of Locke 
King’s Acts as dealing with the liability of personalty 
of a deceased person to pay the debts charged on his 
realty would have been more correct if the converse of 
that description had been stated. 


DEMOCRACY AT ITS BEST. 
‘Government in Switzerland.” By John Martin 
Vincent. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Ig00. 55. net. 
ROM the somewhat disquieting effects of demo- 
cratic institutions, whether in the new or the old 


_ world, from the instability, the uncertainty and the 


disappointments of France, of Italy, and of the United 


_ States, it is refreshing to turn to the one country where 


Democracy appears to be an unqualified success, and 
to note the results it is capable of achieving under the 
most favourable conditions. The Swiss Republic, if it 
cannot be an example, may well be an object of 
admiration to other more important but perhaps less 
fortunate States. Happy in their detachment from the 
ill-adjusted scheme of international relations, protected 
not less by their mountain-walls than by their citizen 
army from any danger of external attack, the Swiss 
have had leisure and capacity, during the last fifty 
years, to embody in a consistent polity their long- 
descended instincts of popular government. They have 
established a central authority without encroaching on 
local liberties ; they have strengthened government with- 
out weakening popularcontrol. In most of the cantons, 
it is true, the ancient assembly of the people has 
disappeared, as it was bound to do with the ex- 
pansion of territory and population; but the repre- 
sentative council, by which in most cases it has been 
replaced, is strictly subordinated to the will of the 
electors. They have power not only to reject at the polls 
but to initiate legislation ; they choose, directly or in- 
directly, their executive, administrative and judicial 
officers ; and to secure due weight to every section of 
the population, they have introduced the system of 
proportional representation. Nowhere else has an 
attempt been made so serious and so successful to 
reconcile with the form of representative institutions 
the spirit of direct democracy. But further, having 
thus secured a complete control over the machinery of 
government, they have applied it to the boldest experi- 
ments in social and democratic legislation. Without 
rofessing Socialism they have been constantly extend- 
ing the power of the State, both in the cantons and 
the Federation as a whole. The cantonal governments 
monopolise the sale of salt, take royalties on mines, 
The Federation 


: 
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three years hence will own ail the railways; it has 
undertaken invalid and accident insurance ; and has 
attempted to meet the evils of intemperance by mono- 
polising the manufacture of spirits. The central 
government manufactures and distributes to the re- 
tailers, who are licensed and controlled by the cantonal 
authorities ; the profits are divided among the cantons 
in proportion to population; and the cantons are 
bound to expend at least 10 per cent. of this dividend 
in suppressing the evils of intemperance. This latter 
experiment is of particular interest to English temper- 
ance reformers. 

While thus the Swiss Republic is thoroughly demo- 
cratic both in form and in spirit, it has not apparently 
developed in any high degree the vices which are 
supposed to be inherent in such a polity, and have — 
in fact elsewhere made their appearance. It has | 
neither sacrificed the poor to the rich—as the tendency | 
in large democracies—nor the rich to the poor, as it 
was supposed would be the tendency everywhere. 
Political corruption, if it exists, is not distressingly 
prominent. Party is of so little account that the 
minority is usually composed of men of opposite poli- 
tical convictions. Public opinion is rather conservative 
than radical; and yet not so conservative as to bar 
progress. Stability, prudence, intelligence and courage 
appear to be the characteristics of this remarkable 
republic. ‘‘ Anglo-Saxons” who will take the trouble 
to form acquaintance with it in Mr. Vincent’s admirable 
sketch will perhaps be put not unwholesomely out of 
the conceit that the race to which they belong has the 
monopoly of political genius. 


NOVELS. 
*““Under the Redwoods.” By Bret Harte. London: 
Pearson. 6s. 

For many years Mr. Bret Harte has been in the 
ungrateful though glorious position of writing with 
himself as his only successful rival; like the hero of 
Matthew Arnold’s elegy, he is conquered by Time, not 
Corydon. But the present collection of stories and 
sketches contains not a few of the qualities which made 
his early work both in prose and verse so inimitable, 
and filled the little yellow-covered volumes of a genera- 
tion ago with perhaps the finest examples of the ‘‘ short 
story” in the English language. The variety of out- 
look and uniform grace of style are still here, though 
there is the inevitable loss of concentration in the 
selection of the bygone Californian themes the author 
writes of best. The book will well bear comparison 
with any of its more immediate predecessors ; though 
some of the sketches are slight, there are few traces of 
that thinness or undue expansion which are frequently | 
the pitfalls of assured success. All the subjects but one 
or two are Californian, and perhaps the best of the 
group is the story “ Under the Eaves,” which is laid | 
in San Francisco in the troubled times of the Vigilance | 
Committee. Incidentally we notice on the title-page | 
that Mr. Bret Harte is recorded as the author not of | 
“*The Luck of Roaring Camp” volume or any of its 
contemporaries, but of some volumes later and less — 
known. Is this merely a modest protest made by him | 
against an equally serious treatment of his later literary 
work, or is it the sad commercial fact that the mass of 
novel-readers have forgotten the earlier? If so, and 
we fear that it is partly true that those stories, devoid | 
of metrical aids, have not clung in the popular memory 
as have the ‘‘ Heathen Chinee” and some other of the 
verses, then an oblivious generation, reading these later 
volumes with pleasure, can only be counselled, more in 
sorrow than in anger, to go to the fountain-head, with 
the reminder ‘‘ ex pede Herculem.” 


‘**The Coming Waterloo.” By Captain Cairnes. London: 
Constable. igor. 6s. 

Captain Cairnes deserves some gratitude for having 
stoutly refused to mix up any ‘‘ romantic interest” in 
his story of warfare in the future: his hero is a sub- | 
altern, of the type which everybody except journalists 
knows to be normal in our line regiments : a young 
man who is thoroughly keen on the work in hand. The 
war described in the book is placed in the year 1903 : 
England and Germany are in alliance against France 
and Russia, and, our naval successes having merely 


established a stale-mate (a point which deserves serious 


consideration) it is decided to throw two army corps 
into France to co-operate with the Germans. The 
major premise of the plot is that we have taken to 
heart all the lessons that can be learned from the Boer 
war, and have sternly discarded all fripperies in the way 
of uniform and accoutrements. There are po startling 
inventions, except kites for observation which suspend 
an intelligence officer aloft, like Socrates in the 
‘*Clouds.” Taken as a whole the book is decidedly 
interesting, if not exactly light reading, and is written 


with perfect taste. 


““The Sacred Fount.” By Henry James. London: 
Methuen. tIgoo. 6s. 

Confirmed readers of Mr. Henry James’ novels must 
have, one would think, something of the same strenuous 
contempt for the adherents of all easier forms of fiction 
as some ostrich, blandly assimilating a breakfast of 
telegraph wire, must feel for such poor-spirited creatures 
as demand an effeminately eupeptic diet of green things 
or hay. ‘‘ The Sacred Fount” requires of the reader a 
degree of concentration about the same as do the 
tougher passages of Aristotle’s ‘* Metaphysics.” Its 
motive is a kind of grimly ingenious proposal on the 
part of a narrator who dimly writes himself an ass that 
social intercourse should be regulated on the vampirish 
suggestion that it is possible to exhaust the ‘‘ sacred 
fount ” of a husband’s or other casual acquaintance’s 
vitality for the mental and physical rejuvenation of 
oneself and one’s friends. The pursuit of this theory 


_is conducted with characteristic litheness of thought 


and subtle finish of style, in which every word is fraught 


_with deliberate meaning. To such persons as may 


prefer even in novel-reading to ‘‘ crush the wine of 
victory from the grapes of toil” this book is recom- 


_ mended with the utmost sincerity. 


‘*Taken by Assault, or, The Fugitives.” By Morley 
Roberts. London: Sands. igor. 6s. 

Given, a very practical young lady who knows her 
own mind, with a very unpractical sister who is going 
to marry the wrong man because the right one is in 
prison at Pretoria; then enrich her with the affections 
of an even more practical admirer, and he is naturally 
off to Pretoria, with an introduction from Dr. Leyds in 
his pocket, before the story is fifty pages old. Novels 
of the war are getting a trifle hackneyed, and handi- 
capped as well by the plentiful publication of actual 
experiences of fact; but Mr. Roberts invests his 
account of the rescue of this British officer from the 
State School, and the subsequent adventures of ‘‘ the 
fugitives’ on the veldt, with an exciting air of fresh- 
ness and probability, and the closing scenes, when the 
rescued man dies without coming to know that the 


| very poor-spirited object of his adoration has given him 
| up after all, are handled with some ingenuity and 


strength. The style is sufficiently brisk and genial. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 
“Political Parties in the United States.” By Jesse Macy. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 1g9c0. 

Mr. Macy has devoted an immense amount of industry to 
the preparation of this treatise if we may judge from the biblio- 
graphy at the end and has brought to bear on it no small gifts 
of judicious insight into political problems. While he has 
digested the inquiries of previous writers into a reasonable 
compass, he has also managed to make some sound reflections 
which seem to us original. He has an interesting chapter on 
the origin of English political parties as compared with 
American. From this we gather with a certain amount of 
satisfaction that he holds that while the viler forces of jobbery 
and corruption are now rampant in the United States they lie 
in the past records of our own history. That is the result of 
our different political growth. Mr. Macy points out that, with 
all its grave faults, the present party system is the only one 
possible in the United States under existing conditions. Small 
groups have always proved to have a demoralising influence. 
When one of the great parties has died out by force of sheer 
imanition of principles it has had to be re-created. This 
happened in 1852. The Democratic Party has had the most 
continuous existence which it owes as much, or more, to an 
attractive name as to a permanence of vivifying convictions. 
“The Forward Policy and its Results.” By R. I. Bruce. 

London: Longmans. 16900. 155. net. 

The title of this book is misleading. It is not a history and 

examination of the Forward Policy and its results, but a memoir, 
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“Buddha and Buddhism.” 


and a very long one, too, of the author’s life and work on the 
frontier and in Baluchistan, where he spent a long and 
meritorious service, much of it under Sir R. Sandeman. He 
took a considerable part in the operations conducted by that 
distinguished officer, and has much to say that is of interest 
and value. It is unfortunately very largely adulterated with 
personal matter which must appeal toa limited circle of readers. 
Mr. Bruce deals with the Forward Policy in its narrower sense 
of the treatment of the border tribes. His views on this matter 
must be received with considerable reserve. It remains to be 
seen whether a system which was successful under Sandeman 
in Baluchistan and its borders will be equally suitable under 


other men for the more stubborn and independent tribes in | 


the country lying further north. In Waziristan in fact it has 

already been found desirable to go back to the older methods. 

‘The country of the Mahsu and Waziris is at this moment 

under strict blockade. 

By Arthur Lillie. Edinburgh : 
Clark. 1900 35. 

“Mr. Lillie furnishes a peculiarly unhappy illustration of the 
proverbial danger of a little knowledge. He has devoted con- 
siderable reading and an evidently zealous interest to one of 
the most important and fascinating subjects not merely of 
to-day but of the future, but . .. he has not learnt the rudi- 
ments of scientific method, and constantly confuses resem- 
blance with relationship. . . . There are many pages to which 
no exception can be taken; but again these are followed by 
some preposterous theory which can only mislead the reader if 
he is ignorant, or enrage him if he is learned.” 


So spake the | 


SATURDAY REVIEW of Mr. Lillie’s “ Buddha and Early | 


Buddhism” on 5 November, 1881, and nineteen years have not 
changed its opinion of his views and method. The present 


little book has all the faults of the earlier volume, if possible, | 


exaggerated. There is the same preconceived theory, the same 
flighty fancy, the same preference for the worse authorities. 
We have nothing to add or to withdraw. 


“Through Siberia.” By J. Stadling. London: Constable. 
Igor. 18s. 

Mr. Stadling’s journey through Siberia was undertaken at 
the wish of the Swedish Government in the hope of finding 
traces of Andrée. The bulk of the book is concerned strictly 
with the details of the journey and the nature of the country, 
which is well shown in the illustrations ; but in three con- 
cluding chapters he discusses with much special knowledge‘ 
the political and social problems of the country. He hopes 
little from the Trans-Siberian Railway ; the tragedy of Siberia 
is not yet complete. As a country it had the same, perhaps 
better prospects, than North America. It has been kept in 
‘barrenness and made a centre of crime by the exile system 
and the cor:uption of officials fostered by the Government. Its 
salvation lies m the opening out of its mineral wealth and the 
exploiting of its unrivalled rivers. 


“The Rifle Brigade Calendar.” Compiled by Colonel 
Willoughby Verner. London: Hale. 19c1. 642. 


We have before called attention to the admirable manner in 
which regimental records are kept in the Rifle Brigade, and 
how they help in fostering the esprit de corps for which it is so 
justly famous. Other regiments might with advantage follow 
this excellent example. 
in connexion 


the war was like to the individual soldier. So far. as we know 
no other book has been published which quite succeeds in 
giving together with details of the campaign the very atmo- 
sphere of the country. The writer holds a brief for the Volun- 
teers and so far as his comments apply to the Colonial troops 
they are iully justified. The style is fresh and cultivated and 
the point of view original. 

“Lean’s Royal Navy List.” Witherby. April 1901. 

This wonderfully complete list of the ships and officers of the 
Navy has in this last issue a bulky addition. The editor has 
collected for each ship, as represented by the precedent of its 
name, a list of its greater victories, the idea bemg to give to a 
name, such as the “ Revenge,” the continuous unity of an army 
regiment. The idea is a good one, and the compressed 
summaries have especial value as a manual of reference. 


“The Living Races of Mankind” by H. N. Hutchinson, 
J. W. Gregory and R. Lydekker (London: Hutchinson, Vol. 1. 
7s. 6d.) is described as “a popular illustrated account of the 
customs, habits, pursuits, feasts and ceremonies of the races of 
mankind throughout the world.” The book is lavishly illus- 
trated and wil! appeal to that wide class whose reading consists 
chiefly in a study of the descriptive line at the bottom of the 
pictures. 


THE MAY REVIEWS. 


The aftermath cf the war—if it is not premature to speak of 
the aftermath of a campaign which a writer in the “ National 
Review” assures us may go on for a year longer—assumes 
various forms in the May Reviews. In the “ Nineteenth 
Century” the Earl of Camperdown is cencerned with the costs 
of the struggle and the question who is to pay. Whatever else 
may or may not be done he insists that the Imperial Govern- 
ment should never relinquish the management of the railways, 
the profits of which would go to pay the interest on some 
£40,c00,0c0 of the debt incurred through the war. Mrs. John 
Richard Green, after a visit to the Boer prisoners in S. Helena, 
affords a valuable insight into the views of the men who will 
have to te restored to their country sooner or later. Apparently 
she found the bulk of them irreconcilable, and she fixes responsi- 
bility for their attitude on the Raid. The Boer anticipates 
nothing but tyranny and misgovernment at the hands of the 
nation which dealt so lightly with Dr. Jameson and his fellow- 
conspirators. He still believes in Mr. Kruger. Accepting 
these views in good faith, Mrs. Green makes an excellent sug- 
gestion. Why should not the Boer camps be utilised for the 
purposes of educating the prisoners in British ways and showing 
recalcitrants that the Briton is not the Imperial monster 
conjured up by the ignorance which the oligarchs ot 
Krugerism were careful to maintain hidebound. Mrs. Green’s 
suggestion may usefully be considered in connexion with 
Mrs. Heckford’s article in the “Empire Review” on the 
choice of officials in the new territories. If the Boers are to 
settle down under British rule “ we must be true to ourselves : 
true to our ideal of the British Empire.” They will accept the 
new régime sullenly, and only tact, sympathy and integrity can 
hope to command their ultimate loyalty. Mrs. Goldmann’s 
view as cet forth in the “ Contemporary ” is that in devising a 


' new scheme of finance we should substitute under-taxation for 


Every battle and event of importance | 
with the Brigade is duly chronicled in the | 


calendar, which moreover is adorned with portraits of four of its | 
| the last shot has been fired will be the application of the 


Colonels. in-Chief—the Duke of Wellington, the Prince Consort, 
the Prince of Wales, and the Duke of Connaught. The latter, 


by the way, being then as now titular chief, performed most of | 
his regimental service in the Brigade, and ended by command- | 


ing one of its battalions. 
“The Journal of the C.I.V.”. By Major-General W. H. 
Mackinnon. London: Murray. 1901. 6s. 

So much has been written of the C.1.V. by its members and 
others that an official journal had become almost necessary to 
put the doings of the corps in the right perspective. General 
Mackinnon, who was in command, has written his account on 
the right lines. It is simple and direct and covers all the 
ground. On the whole the bare diary gives a stronger impres- 
sion of the value of the services of the C.I.V. than the more 
picturesque books which preceded it. The appendices, 
especially that contain:ng the analysis of trades, are interesting 
and of value, and the plans and illustrations all apposite. 
“Work.” By Emile Zola. 

1901. 35. 6d. 

Mr. Vizetelly’s translation is good ; but the French language 
is much missed in the didactic parts of the book, which might 
be almost described as a treatise on Social and Labour 
problems. 
completely dominated by the intention expressed in the title, 
consequently the work is hard reading; it is, however, in- 
disputably worth reading, and for those interested in the 
problems immensely valuable. 

“A Subaltern’s Letters to his Wife.” 
1901. 35. 6d. 


London : Longmans. 


over-taxation and introduce a scale of burdens not confined to 
a small section of the community or to any single industry. 
Not less difficult than the business of civil settlement after 


military lessons of the war. Mr. Brodrick’s scheme seems to 
give less satisfaction to free-lance critics the more they con- 
template it. Captain Walter H. James in the “ Contemporary” 
is alone in regarding it as “an honest endeavour to make the best 
of existing institutions.” In the “ Fortnightly” Major Arthur 
Griffiths, in caustic vein, declares that the measures proposed by 
the Secretary for War altogether ignore the real crux of the situa- 
tion. They do not in his opinion show a proper appreciation of 
the fact that “ our army has never in late years been equal to the 
demands made upon it.” Hence he considers the addition to 
the regular army of 11,500 men little better than ridiculous. 
But ridiculous as he deems it, he has doubts whether even that 
number will be forthcoming when the excitement of the war has 
died down. Mr. Brodrick will probably take courage to go 


| ahead with his own scheme from the differences which exist 


London: Chatto and Windus. | 


Like others of M. Zola’s later books, the story is | 


__ This is one of the few good books on the war, chiefly because | 
it was written with no particular object except to show just what | and cfficiency is that of the relations of officers with their men 


among his critics. Their arguments are mutually destructive. 
Mr. Gerard Fiennes in the “ Fortnightly” contends that what 
is wanted is an army for home defence, so that the country 
may be safe even if every regular were sent out of it. But 
against this view we must set Mr. R. Yerburgh’s in the 
“Nineteenth Century.” Mr. Yerburgh describes the new army 
scheme as “disastrous.” He thinks that Mr. Brodrick is pre- 
paring to strengthen the home and Volunteer forces at the 
expense of the Imperial and regular. The home forces are 
mtended to meet a raid and not an organised invasion which 
would be impossible whilst we hold the sea. But if we did not 
hold the sea an invasion would be unnecessary. We should 
probably be starved out. ‘There are several points m Mr. 
Yerburgh’s article concerning the army itself which are worth 
consideration. One subject materially affecting its well-being 
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on which Mr. Erskine Childers writes at length in the “ Monthly 
Review.” In war the conditions are so utterly unlike those 
which obtain in garrison during peace, that Mr. Childers 
suggests that manceuvres under war conditions should be 
undertaken not on Salisbury Plain but in the mountains and 
wilder parts of Ireland and Wales which would compel officers 
and men to bridge the social gulf between them and get to 
know and appreciate each other in a manner now impossible. 
The differences of the critics and experts in regard to the 


future of the army are admirably illustrated in their remarks | 


on cavalry. Mr. Fiennes says: “ Of all the pernicious heresies 
produced by the so-called ‘lessons of the war’ that which 
makes belief that the place of cavalry can be taken by mounted 
infantry in operations undertaken against an enterprising foe pro- 


vided with the cavalry arm is about the worst.” The idea that the | ; woul 
days of cavalry are over is scouted by the writer of a thought- | our own “womanly” writess—Annie Swan, for instance, and 


ful paper in “ Blackwood’s Magazine.” He lends strenuous 


support to the view of the late Sir George Chesney that “the | 


army of the future should be an army of horsemen—not merely 
cavalry or mounted riflemen, but men trained to the highest 
degree of excellence in either line; men who should be to 
other soldiers what the knights of old were to the ordinary 
men-at-arms—a body quite irresistible ; which would sweep 
away any cavalry of the kind that is commonly to be found in 
armies, and which, able to move and operate with great 
rapidity in any direction, would be equally beyond over- 
throw by any infantry that could be brought against 
it.” The cavalry soldier of the future will, according to 


“ Blackwood,” have to disprove the dictum that a man cannot | 


be trained to fight equally well mounted and dismounted. Dr. 


Johnson’s definition of a dragoon as “a kind of soldier that | 
serves indifferently either on foot or on horseback” must no 


longer be permitted to rank as the unwitting enunciation of a 
great military truth. “ Blackwood’s” article indicates certain 
situations in which the “arme blanche” in the future may be 
of inestimable service. A Field Officer in the “ United Service 
Magazine” on the other hand says its knell was rung at 
“ Worth, Sedan, even Vionville.” The raison d’étre of cavalry, 
he contends, has disappeared. “If infantry can’t be surprised 
by a shell traversing four or five miles in a few seconds, it will 
hardly be surprised by galloping horses.” Cavalry must be 
replaced by mounted infantry. 

In the “ Fortnightly Review” Sir Robert Hart writes on 
“China, Reform and the Powers.” He urges that Western 
arrangements with China should not wholly eliminate the idea of 
reciprocity and that what the missionaries should seek to do is 
to Christianise not Westernise. How China is te be Christian- 
ised without losing all that is fundamentally Chinese it is a 
little difficult to understand. In the “ National Review” Sir 
Rowland Blennerhassett makes an instructive survey of the 
growth and character of Austria, and explains why Englishmen 
should find satisfaction in any scheme which would give more 
stability to the Austrian Empire. In “ Blackwood’s” Col. Henry 
Knollys under the not very euphonious title “ English Waxing 
and French Waning” describes the progress of Egypt. In the 
“Monthly Review” Mr. Evelyn J. Mardon writes on “Trade 
and the Administration of British East Africa.” It is not 
generally realised that there is no direct British steamship 
connexion between England and East Africa. Our traders are 
dependent upon French and German lines. 


Education is dealt with in two remarkable articles. In the | 
“ Fortnightly ” Mr. Cloudesley Brereton insists on the necessity _ 


of co-ordinating secondary education under County Councils, 
demonstrating the fearful waste that now goes on owing to fric- 
tion, overlapping, and general disconnexion between innumer- 
able educational authorities and agencies. Mr. Brereton is 
undoubtedly right se far as he goes, but Mr. Harold Gorst goes 
deeper in his article in the “ Nineteenth Century.” The vice 
of our system is its treatment of education as the manufacture 


of an article instead of the training of a growth ; but it is not | 
fair to the universities and public schools to take them, as does | 
Mr. Gorst, as the great instance of this fallacy; for they | 


allow more freedom of growth than any other educational 
institution in England. They develop a type, it is true; that 
is only to say that an oak sapling always becomes an oak. 
Were the oak made to grow with a fixed number and altitude 
of branches, leaves, &c., that would be to treat it as a manufac- 


tured article ; which is how School Boards treat their children. | 


Mr. Gorst should have taken elementary not higher education 
to illustrate his most important thesis. 

Of the literary and lighter articles in the reviews, that on 
“ Mr. George Murray Smith and National Biography” in the 
“ Fortnightly” by Mr. W. E. Garrett Fisher is especially note- 
worthy. Mr. Leslie Stephen in the “Cornhill” pays his 
tribute to its public-spirited and genial-hearted founder. 


“ Blackwood’s” has started an elaborate inquiry into the | 


vexed question of Shakespeare’s Sonnets ; in the “ Monthly ” 
Miss Edith Sichel deals with “Charlotte Yonge as a 


Chronicler” and expresses surprise that the rising generation | 
for the most part refuse to read Charlotte Yonge except for her _ 
historical romances; Fielding’s “Covent Garden Journal” | 
affords Mr. Austin Dobson material for a congenial essay inthe © 
“National.” The “ Pall Mall Magazine” opens with a poem on | 


“The Voyage of the ‘Ophir’” by Mr. George Meredith. An 


essay in “ Macmillan’s” on the “ Art of Fiction made Easy” is 
amusingly serious. It recommends the author of “the strong 
story” who has it in him to write one good novel to keep it 
there: “let him keep it hermetically sealed within him.” 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 
Maudit soit PAmcur! By the Author of “Amitié Amour- 
euse.” Paris: Calmann Lévy. 1901. 3f. 5oc. 

Although we refuse to believe that a woman’s writing must 
necessarily be “ womanly ”—i.e. different from man’s in that it 
displays a lack of strength and legic as well as no small degree 
of “sweetness” and sentimentality—we fear that, through 
these shortcomings, the author of ‘“‘ Amitié Amoureuse ” betrays 
her sex in all her novels. Still, we would not compare her with 


Rosa N. Carey, or, worse still, their mawkish brother, Mr. 
Burgin. The sense of style that belongs to all French authors 
saves her, and she writes gracefully, moreover. ‘ Maudit soit 
Y’Amour !” is a distinct improvement upon its predecessor, “‘ Le 
Doute plus fort que l’Amour,’ for, in spite of its occasional 
“sweetness” and sentimentality, its pages of empty dialogue, 
it contains a striking character-sketch in the person of the 
heroine and a climax that is truly tragic. 

Le Rot du Klondike. By Raymond Auzios-Turenne. Paris: 

Calmann Lévy. Ig01. 3f. 50c. 

This exciting account of gold-hunting in Alaska was published 
originally in the “ Revue de Paris,” but its reappearance in 
book-form is extremely welcome. The author revels in por- 
traying rough life, in describing hardships, and the many little 
courtesies and kindnesses exchanged between miners and cow- 
boys. Nor is he blind to their defects ; we always encounter a 
ruffan who deserves his dreadful fate, and, in this case, the 
ruffian drowns terribly in a torrent. Amazing moments in Wall 
Street, New York, first of all exhilarate us. The hero loses his 
fortune at the outset : he was a millionaire at midday, a pauper 
at three. And so he leaves his fiancée to journey with an Irisa 
policeman and others in quest of gold to Klondike. Vivid 
pictures f-llow. Men are found frozen, starve, commit suicide. 
Men get gold and are too aged to enjoy it. Men find gold, 
and are immediately robbed of it. Men go mad for gold. But 
—our hero becomes the King of Klondike ; and, in the end, 
although we assist at a quarrel, we are led to believe that he 
and his fiancée will live happily together ever afterwards. 
The Irish policeman returns to his Bridget, also rich. Others 
reach New York safely, laden with wealth. Many remain 
behind dead or decrepit, at rest or still struggling—but, so far 
as the story itself is concerned, all ends happily. 


Sainte-Beuve Inconnu. By Vicomte de Spoelberch de Loven- 
joul. Paris: Plon. 1901. 3f. 

Although this agreeable little volume does not disclose 
new incidents in Sainte-Beuve’s life, its title is justified in a 
way by the publication of a short story—‘‘ Arthur”—now seen 
for the first time, and a series of charming letters from Madame 
Marceline Valmore, one of Sainte-Beuve’s most valued friends. 
The story cannot be described as remarkable: and we may 
take this opportunity of deprecating the practice of publishing 
works which, for some reason or another, were hidden away by 
the writer throughout his lifetime. Neither Daudet nor 
Maupassant gave us (respectively) “ Premier Voyage, Premier 
Mensonge” and “Les Dimanches d’un Bourgeois 4 Paris” 
during his brilliant career, and “Arthur,” in its own way, is 
equally unworthy of its author’s reputation. Still, it is quite 
agreeable, and Madame Valmore’s letters are characteristic of 
a well-bred, high-minded, and thoroughly artistic French- 
woman. 

La Politique de la France en Afrique. 
Paris: Plon. 5f. 

The second half of M. André Lebon’s work is more interest- 
ing than the first, for in the beginning we are introduced to 
such exhausted subjects as the aim of the Marchand Mission 
and the pacification of Madagascar, as well as to the “ impor- 
tance” of France’s interests on the Niger. Countless volumes, 
on the same questions, have appeared of recent years, and 
M. Lebon—in spite of his experience as former Minister of the 

(Comtinued om page 578.) 
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Colonies—has nothing particularly new to say until he arrives 
at his analysis of the organisation of the French colonies in 
Africa. His views are not exhilarating—for he condemns the 
commercial conditions, the prominence of red-tape, and, while 
suggesting reforms and seeing a happier and more prosperous 
future, deplores the Frenchman’s disinclination to establish 
himself permanently in a new country. Of course M. Lebon’s 
exposé of French policy in Africa is, above all, patriotic ; and 
when we remember his sojourn at the Colonial Office and recall 
the ambitious speeches he has made in public, we fancy that it 
is as well for the peace of nations that he should remain in his 
present retirement. It jars also to hear him uphold the 
principles of liberty and justice : M. Lebon was in power during 
the earlier part of Captain Dreyfus’ captivity on the Devil’s 
Island, and must therefore be held responsible for the tortures 
then experienced by the unhappy exile. 

ou [Autre By Henry C. Moreau. Paris: Plon. rgot. 

3f. 

No doubt M. Moreau set out with the intention of shedding 
new light on the Woman Question, after the manner of MM. 
Marcel Prévost and Paul and Victor Margueritte. But we 
never read a duller book, and we were exasperated by obscuri- 
ties from first to last. Not a single character, not a single 
scene, interests. If anyone wants to know how not to organise 
a society for the propagation of Women’s Rights, he (or she) 
should certainly read “ L’Un ou l’Autre.” 

The May number of the Revue des Deux Mondes compels 
admiration as much for its range as its depth. Of the eight 
articles six may be said to reach a high level as literature. The 
two historical essays, ‘‘ Bonaparte’s Conquest of Paris” (second 
part), by M. Vandal, and the third of the essays on contem- 
porary history by M. Goyan, show the lucidity of French 
historians at their best. The discovery of further facts in the 
life of Spinoza is made the excuse for a review of his religious 
opinions, but the amount of new material or interpretation 
issmall. The financial outlook in China is discussed at great 
length by M. Levy, who sees prosperity both for China and 
French merchants im the opening up of railways. Two articles 
are directly concerned with England. In “Impressions of 
France” M. Hanotaux, through a dialogue between “un 
Anglais et moi,” discusses with appreciation modified by 
sarcasm some aspects of the English character ; and under the 
heading of Imperialistic literature M. Le Vicomte Eugéne- 
Melchior de Vogii¢ contributes a criticism of Disraeli and 
Kipling. The comparison is unreal, but an acuter and more 
apt discussion of Mr. Kipling’s peculiar virtues we have not 
seen before ; “son entrain endiablé ” is a phrase that should live. 
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MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


2nd IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


A YEAR IN GHINA, 1899-1900. 


By CLIVE BIGHAM, C.M.G. 


Late Hon. Attaché to H.M. Legation in Peking. With Illustrations 
and Maps. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


FOUR NEW NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


ROLF BOLDREWOOD. IN BAD COMPANY, 
and other Stories. 


BY A NEW WRITER. 


BERTHA RUNKLE. THE HELMET OF 
NAVARRE. 


BEULAH MARIE DIX. THE MAKING OF 
CHRISTOPHER FERRINGHAM. 


ANNIE N. MEYER. ROBERT ANNYS: 
Poor Priest. 
A Tale of the Great Uprising. 


NEW AND CHEAPER IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


DAYS WITH SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. 


A Reprint from ‘‘ The Spectator.” With Illustrations by HuGH THomson. 
Crown 8vo. gilt edges, 3s. 6d. (Cranford Series. 


ANTHOLOGY OF LATIN POETRY. By 
Rosert YELVERTON Tyrre tt, Litt.D., D.C.L., LL.D. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


POEMS OF THE UNKNOWN WAY. By 


Srpneyv Royse Lysacut. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


DISEASE IN PLANTS. By Professor H. 


MARSHALL Warp, Sc.D., F.R.S. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. Jature Series. 


“* A very interesting, well-printed little book .....The book is a good one, and will 
appeal to all intelligent cultivators of farm and forest or of garden crops.” — Field. 


3rd EDITION NOW READY. 


THE SCENERY OF SCOTLAND VIEWED 


IN CONNECTION WITH ITS PHYSICAL GEOLOGY. By Sir 
ArcuipaLtp Gerkig, D.C.L., D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S. Third Edition, with 
4 Maps and numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. ros. net. 


6th EDITION NOW READY. 


THE METHODS OF ETHICS. By the late 
Professor Henry Sipcwick, LL.D., D.C.L. 8vo. 14s. net. 


FACT AND FABLE IN PSYCHOLOGY. 


By Joseru Jastrow, Professor of Psychology in the University of Wisconsin. 
8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


APRIL NUMBER NOW READY. 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Price 3s. 6d net. 


CoNTENTS :—The Meeting of the American Historical Association 
at Detroit and Ann Arbor—The Year 1000 and the Antecedents of 
the Crusades. By George L. Burr—The Political Influence of the 
University of Paris in the Middle Ages. By Charles Gross—The 
Rise of Metropolitan Journalism, 1800-1840. “By Charles H. Lever- 
more—Sherman’s March to the Sea. By James F. Rhodes—French 
Experience with Representative Government in the West Indies. By 
Paul S. Reinsch. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 
Mrs. Lynn Lynton (George Somes Layard). Methuen. 12s. 6d. 
William Pitt, Earl of Chatham (‘* Heroes of the Nations.” Walford 
Davis Green). Putnams. 5s. 
Four Great Venetians (Frank Preston Stearns). Putnams. 9s. 
The Eighth Duke of Beaufort and the Badminton Hunt (T. F. Dale). 
Constable. 9s. 
FICTION. 
The Lost Regiment (Ernest Glanville), 3s. 6¢. ; Tales that are Told 
(Mary and Jane Helen Findlater), 6s. Methuen. 
The Ghost of Tintern Abbey (Mrs. Arthur Traherne). Clifton : 
Baker. 
Riallaro, the Archipelago of Exiles (Godfrey Swenen). Putnams. 55. 
Her Mountain Lover (‘* Dollar Library.” Hamlin Garland). Heine- 
mann. 45. 
‘“* The Melita of the Midlands *” (An Ex-Rector). Watts. 35. 6d. 
In Arcady and Out (Oliver Madox Hlueffer). Brimley Johnson. 
6d. 


35. 6d. 

The White Cottage (Zack). Constable. 6s. 

Sirius and Other Stories (Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler). Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s. 

My Heart and Lute (A. St. Laurence). Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. 

Effie Hetherington (Robert Buchanan), Unwin. 6d. 

Pacifico (John Randal). Smith, Elder. 6s. 

The Archbishop and the Lady (Mrs. Schuyler Crowninshield). Smith, 
Elder. 6s. 

Derwent’s Horse (Victor Rousseau). Methuen. 6s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Messiahship of Shakespeare, The (‘* Clelia”’). Greening. 55. 

Moriscos of Spain, The: their Conversion and Expulsion (Henry 
Charles Lea). Bernard Quaritch. 9s. 

Navy List, Lean’s. Witherby. 

Ormond Idylls (J. F. McKeon). Nutt. 1s. 

Parents’ Review (Volume XI.). Parents’ National Educational Union. 

Passages from the Letters of Auguste Comte (J. K. Ingram). Black. 
35. 6d. net. 

Penalty of Death, The (Josiah Oldfield). Bell. 35. 6d. net. 

Plea of Pan, The (Henry W. Nevinson). Murray. 5s. net. 

Purgatorio of Dante (*‘ Little Library”). Methuen. Is. 6d. 

Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam (Edward FitzGerald. ‘Flowers of 
Parnassus”’). Lane. Is. net. 

Russian Life in Town and Country (Francis H. E. Palmer). Newnes. 

Shakespeare not Bacon: Some Arguments from Shakespeare’s Copy 
of Florio’s Montaigne in the British Museum (Francis P. Gervais). 
Unicorn Press. 75. 6d. net. 

The Cathedral Church of Saint David’s (Philip A. Robson). Bell. 
Is. 6d. net. 

The Aristocrats. John Lane. 6s. 

Tolstoy and his Problems (Essays by Aylmer Maude). Grant 
Richards. 6s. 

Works of Charles Dickens. ‘‘ Rochester Edition” :—The Old Curi- 
osity Shop (2 vols.). Methuen. 6s. net. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR MAy:—The Nineteenth Century, 
2s. 6d.; The Fortnightly Review, 2s. 6d. ; Blackwood’s Mag- 
azine, 2s. ; Cassier’s Magazine, Is. ; The Strand Magazine, 6d. ; 
The Sunday Strand, The Wide World, The 
Captain, 6d. ; The Idler, 6¢. ; The Universal and Ludgate, 6d. ; 
The Century Illustrated Magazine, 1s. 4d. ; Queen’s Quarterly, 
25c.; The Empire Review, 1s.; Preco Latinus (Janvarii) ; 
Temple Bar, 1s. ; St. Nicholas, Is. ; Macmillan’s Magazine, Is. ; 
The Humanitarian, 6a. ; Deutsche Rundschau; The Mission 
World, 3¢.; The Journal of Theological Studies, 3s.; Crampton’s 
Magazine, 6¢d.; The United Service Magazine, 2s.; American 
Historical Review ; Revue des Revues, Ifr. 30; The English 
Mechanic, 11d. ; Revue des Deux Mondes, 3fr. ; Scribner’s Maga- 
zine, Is. ; Mercure de France, 2fr. 25 ; Munsey’s Magazine, 6d. ; 
The National Review, 2s. 6d. 


NOW READY. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Edited by HENRY NEWBOLT. 
No. 8. MAY, 1901. 2s. 6d. net. 


CONTENTS. 
EDITORIAL ARTICLES : 
INVESTMENT, TRADE AND GAMBLING. 
ON THE LINE. 
FIELD CUNS, II. (Illustrated)-CALZATUS. 
THE OUTLOOK FOR BRITISH TRADE, I1.—‘S/& HENRY £. ROSCOE. 
RELATIONS BETWEEN OFFICERS AND MEN ON ACTIVE SERVICE— 
ERSKINE CHILDERS. 
TRADE AND THE ADMIN STRATION IN EAST AFRICA—ZVELIN 
J. MARDON. 
CHARLOTTE YONCE AS A CHRONICLER—2//SS £DITH SICHEL. 
THE PROTESTANTISM OF CHRIST = AUTHOR OF PRO 
CHRISTO ET ECCLESIA.” 
RECENTLY DISCOVERED CREEK MASTERPIECES, (lllustrated.)— 
PROFESSOR C. WALDSTEIN. 
THE WRONC TOLSTOI—C. 2. CALDERON. 
THE LOST ART OF CATCHING “4%. WACFARLANE. 
LADY HESKETH AND “ JOHNNY OF NORFOLK”—/%S. 7. BARHAM 
JOHNSON. 
TRISTRAM OF BLENT, XVIII.-XIX.—4V7HONY HOPE. 
*-* Volumes I. and II., 8s. 6d. net each. Cases for Binding, 1s. net. 
Cloth Reading Cases, 2s. 


JOHN MORRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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The Saturday Review. 


Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s List. 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. HACCARD. 


LYSBETH 


A Tale of the Dutch in the Days of Alva. 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


With 26 Illustrations by G. P. Jacoms Hoop, R.I. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


DAILY CHRONICLE. 
‘* For breathless fertility of invention, swift interchange of plot and 
counter-plot, and boyish vigour, it would be hard to beat.” 


ATHENAZUM. 

**Mr. Rider Haggard treats his readers to most thrilling scenes of 
combat and terror, and adventures so complicated and detailed, that 
the reader does not wait to question whether some of them do not 
cross the bounds of possibility.” 


SATURDAY REVIEW. 

“Spaniard and Dutchman, for the purposes of story-telling, are 
admirable foils, and Mr. Haggard seizes their characters with a master’s 
hand. Lysbeth and Montalvo, Red Martin, and Martha the Mare, for 
all who follow their adventures, will live for many a day to come.” 


MR. HERMAN MERIVALE in the WORLD. 

“* Martha the Mare will appeal to the boys and the adventure-lovers 
mightily. They will rush on Rider Haggard’s book, and so they ought, 
if only to read of her and of Red Martin, a kind of giant Sandow, eight 
feet high, who destroys the whole Spanish forces at intervals during 


the book. 
SCOTSMAN. 

*¢ This story of ‘ Lysbeth,’ with its wealth of heroic adventure and 
its beautiful love interest, its great Dutch heroes and its deep-dyed 
Spanish villains, will charm all who are not too old or not too ¢ blasé’ 
to be moved by healthy, stirring romance, and to the latter it may be 
recommended as a positive tonic, calculated to banish all ennui.” 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE MAP OF LIFE: 
Conduct and Character. 
By WILLIAM EDWARD HARTPOLE LECKY. 


CABINET EDITION. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


FIRST SERIES. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


LAST ESSAYS. 


By the Right Hon. Professor F. MAX MULLER, K.M. 


CoNnTENTS.—Simplicity of Language (1887)—My Predecessors 
(1888)—Can We Think Without Words? (1889)—On Thought and 
Language (1891)—Literature before Letters (1899)—The Savage 
(1885)—Pre-historic Antiquities of the Indo-Europeans (1895)—Kant’s 
Critique of Pure Reason (1881)—Coincidences (1896)-- How to Work 
(1896)—Dean Liddell as I Knew Him (189¢)—he Schleswig-Holstein 
Question and its Place in History (1897)—Index. 


A DESCRIPTIVE AND HISTORICAL CATALOGUE 
OF THE COLLECTION OF PICTURES AND 
SCULPTURE AT APSLEY HOUSE, LONDON. 


By EVELYN, DUCHESS OF WELLINGTON. 


Illustrated by 51 Photo-Engravings, specially executed by BRAUN, 
CLEMENT & Co., of Paris. 


2 vols. royal 4to. 6 guineas net. 


*,* The Edition consists of Four Hundred copies, of which only 
Three Hundred and Fifty are for sale. Each copy is numbered. 
Copies can be ordered through all Booksellers, Subscribers’ names being 
registered by the Publishers in the order in which they are received. 


THE FOURTH IMPRESSION OF THIS BOOK 
IS NOW ON SALE, 


A SUBALTERNS LETTERS TO HIS WIFE. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


‘This is one of the most striking and readable books we have yet read in regard 
to the war...... There is not a dull or languid page from first to last, and he will be 
an exceptional reader who will be able to put it down till he has got to the last 
page...... Its chief point of interest consists in the fact that the writer has noted the 


essential military lesson of the war, and has not been afraid of his discovery.” 
Spectator. 


AUTHORISED BY H.M. QUEEN VICTORIA. 


QUEEN VICTORIA, 1819-1901. By Ricnarp 
R. Hotmes, M.V.O., F.S.A., Librarian at Windsor Castle. 
New Edition, with Portrait, and Supplementary Chapter, bringing 
the Narrative to the End of the Queen’s Reign. Crown 8vo. 
5s. net. 

*,* The Text of this book (with the exception of the Supplementary 
Chapter) is reproduced from the illustrated edition issued by Messrs. 
Goupil & Co. in 1897. 

The whole of the text, except the last chapter, was read to H.M. 
Queen Victoria, and was approved and authorised by her. 


SOME RECORDS OF THE LATER LIFE 
OF HARRIET, COUNTESS GRANVILLE. By her 
Granddaughter, the Hon. Mrs. OLDFIELB. With 17 Portraits. 
8vo. 16s. net. 


PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S AUTIBIOCRAPHY- 


MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY. A Fragment. By 
the Right Hon. Professor F. MAX MOLLER, K.M. With 
6 Portraits. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

“Readers who want something more than stories about men and things, but 
something less than a treatise on the Professor's researches in comparative philology 
or Indian religion, will certainly welcome this volume, which has so much that is 
distinctive about it as an autobiography of the best kind.” —Literature. 


VOL. Il. JUST PUBLISHED. 


ELEMENTS OF QUATERNIONS. By the 


late Sir WILLIAM Rowan HaAmILtron, LL.D., M.R.I.A. 
Second Edition. Edited by Charles Jasper Joly, M.A., Fellow 
of Trinity College, Dublin. 2 vols. 4tv. 21s. net each. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION: a_ Sketch. 


By SHAILER MATHEWS, A.M., Professor in the University of 
Chicago. With a Portrait of Mirabeau. Crown 8vo. §s. net. 


THE HUMAN NATURE CLUB: an Intro- 
duction to the study of Mental Life. By EDWARD THORNDIKE, 
Ph.D., Instructor in Genetic Psychology, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


RONALD’S FAREWELL, and other Verses. 


By GeorGe Birp, M.A., Vicar of Bradwell, Derbyshire. 
Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


THREE NORTHERN LOVE STORIES, and 


other Tales. Translated from the Icelandic by Errikr Mac- 
NUssoN and WILLIAM Morris. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 


6s. net. 
NEW FICTION. 


MY LADY OF ORANGE: 
A Romance of the Netherlands in the Days of Alva. 
By H. C. BAILEY. | 
With 8 Illustrations by G. P. Jacoms Hoop, R.I. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 
[On Monday next. 


PASTORALS OF DORSET. 
By M. E. FRANCIS (Mrs. FRANCIS BLUNDELL). 


With 8 Illustrations by CLaupE Du Cooper. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 


London, New York, and Bombay. ' 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE At E AUTHOR OF “THE RHYMER.” 

BLACK MARY. By A titan McAvLay. (Green Cloth 

Library.) 6s. 

A THRILLING NOVEL OF AUSTRALIAN LIFE. 

THE WISDOM OF ESAU. By R. L. OvuruwairTe and 

C. H. Cuomiey. (Green Cloth Library.) 6s. 

BY ““MADGE” OF “TRUTH.” 

MANNERS FOR GIRLS. By Mrs. Humrury, Author of 

“ Beauty pre &e. Cloth, 1s. 

L_ ABOUT BRITISH, ROERS, AND ZULUS. 

TALES FROM NATAL. By A. R. R. TurNeuti. Cloth, 


éd. 
BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
EFFIE HETHERINGTON. Cheap Edition. Paper 


covers, 6d. 


BY COMMAND OF THE PRINCE. A True Romance. 
By J. LawrENcE cag Cloth, 6s. 
ARY E. MANN’S NEW NOVEL 
AMONG THE SYRINGAS. By the Author of “ Moonlight,” 
&c. (Green Cloth Library.) 6s. 


THE WIZARD'S KNOT. By Barry. (Unwin's 
Green Cloth Library.) 6s. 


ANOTHER ENGLISHWOMAN’S LOVE LETTERS. 

By Barry Pain. Fourth Impression. Paper, 1s. ; cloth, 2s. 
ECOND EDITION NOW READY. 

IN TIBET AND CHINESE TURKESTAN. being 
the Record of Three Years’ Exploration. By Capt. H. H. P. Deasy, late 
16th Queen's Lancers, Gold Medallist of the Royal Geographical Society. 
With Appendices, Maps, and 8o Illustrations. Cloth gilt, 21s. net. 


FIFTY YEARS OF CATHOLIC LIFE AND PRO- 
GRESS under the Rule of Cardinal Wiseman, Cardinal Manning, and 
Cardinal Vaughan. By Percy Firzceratp. Witn Photogravure Portraits. 

loth, 2 vols. 21s. 

COLLOQUIES OF CRITICISM: or, Literature and Demo- 


cratic Patronage. By ——-?% Demy 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


Landon: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER. 


No. 291. May, 1901. 

THE COSTS OF THE WAR. By the Right Hon. the Earp or CAMPERDOWN. 

THE RECENT ANGLO-ROMAN PASTORAL. By the Right Hon. 
Viscount HA.Lirax. 

OUR BOER PRISONERS: A SUGGESTED OBJECT-LESSON. By Mrs. 
Joun GREEN. 

THE NATIONAL THEATRE. Py Franx R. Benson. 

RELATIONSHIP OF HOSPITALS TO MEDICAL SCHOOLS. By Sir 
Samvuet WILks, Bart., M.D. (Past President Royal College of Physicians). 


ASTRONOMIC: AL LABORATORIES. By Artuur R. Hinks (ef the Cam- 


bridge Observatory). 
THE HOU SING PROBLEM. By the Rev. Canon Barnett. 
THE NOVELS OF ANTHONY TROLLOPE. By Watrer Frewen Lorp. 
THE NATIVE INDIAN PRESS. By J. D. Rees, C.LE. 
a FOR THE WHITE MAN” AGAIN, By Gitpert Parker, 


KOREA FROM THE JAPANESE STANDPOINT. By H. N. G. Busney. 

THE BLUNDER OF MODERN EDUCATION. By E. Gorsr. 

OUR RACE AS PIONEERS. ByG. F. Warts, R.A. 

IS LAW FOR THE PEOPLE OR FOR THE LAWYERS? By His Honour 
Judge Empen. 


CO-OPERATIVE PROFIT-SHARING CANTEENS. By the Hon. Joun W. 
Fortescue. 


THE DISASTROUS NEW ARMY SCHEME. By R. Yerevrcu, M.P. 
LAST MONTH. By Sir Wemyss Rein. 


London : SAMPSON Low, MARSTON & CO., Lrp. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Contents for MAY. 2s. 6d. 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 

HOW TO END THE WAR. By An Encuisuman. 

THE AUSTRIAN ANXIETY. By Sir Rowtann BLenneruassetr, Bart. 

A REPLY TO SOME CRITICISM. By His Excellency Jean pe Biocn. 

THE COVENT-GARDEN JOURNAL. By Austin Dovson, 

ON GOVERNESSES. By Hon. Mrs. Ivor Maxse. 

AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 

IS INSANITY INCURABLE? By Dr. Forp Ropertson. 

SIDELIGHTS ON RUSSIAN ORTHODOXY. By Prince E. 

MAURICE HEWLETT. By Hon. Mrs. Atrrep 

THE FRENCH REPUBLIC VERSUS THE MONK. By F. C. Coxypeare. 

WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR IRISH MEMBERS? By Recixacp 
Lucas, M.P. 

GREATER BRITAIN. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 


In cloth gilt, 3s. 6d.; by post, 3s. 9d. 


BRIDGE WHIST: Its Whys and Wherefores. 


The Game clearly explained and taught by Xeason instead of by Rule alone. 
With Illustrative Hands printed in Colours. By C. J. MELROsE. Also by the 
same Author uniform wir h ** Bridge Whist in size, plan and price), ‘* Solo 
Whist” and ‘‘ Scientific Whist.” 


London: L. UPCOTT GILL, 170 Strand, W.C. 
582 


Ready on the Opening Day, MONDAY, May 6th. 


Price One Shilling, or cloth gilt, Two Shillings. 


ART JOURNAL 


ACADEMY PICTURES, 1901. 


With about 200 reproductions of the leading pictures in the ROYAL 
ACADEMY, the NEW GALLERY, and PARIS SALON, after 
Sir E. J. Poynter, P.R.A. ; Sir G. Reid, P.R.S.A.; Sir L. Alma 
Tadema, R.A. ; Walter Crane, Frank Dicksee, R.A. ; Luke Fildes, 
R.A.; Onslow Ford, R.A. ; B. W. Leader, R.A. ; Seymour 
Lucas, R.A. ; W. Q. Orchardson, R.A. ; J. W. Waterhouse, R.A. ; 
G. F. Watts, &c. 


Best Printing on Best Paper. Striking Cover Design. 
READY MONDAY NEXT. 


London: THE **ART JOURNAL” OFFICE, 26 Ivy Lane, E.C. 


Price 2s. 6d. Price 2s. 6d. 


The MAY Issue of 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


Contains the following Articles :— 
THE ECONOMIC DECAY OF GREAT BRITAIN. By the Author of 


Drifting.” 
THE LIBERAL PARTY. By J. A. Murray Macpona.p. 
MICAWBERISM IN MANCHURIA. By Dr. E. J. Ditton. 
THE AMERICAN AND AFRICAN CIVIL WARS. By W. H. Sanps. 
CHEAP LITERATURE. By Mrs. Bernarp BosanQuer. 
CHURCH AND STATE IN FRANCE SINCE THE CONCORDAT. By 
M. Juces Lecranp, Député. 
ARMY REFORM: THE GOVERNMENT PROPOSALS. 


3y Capt. WALTER 


H. James. 

EARLY CHRISTIANITY AND THE DEMOCRATIC IDEAL. Py Ricuarp 
HEATH. 

THE REVOLUTION IN THE INCIDENCE OF TAXATION. By Joser# 
ACKLAND. 


THE FINANCIAL SETTLEMENT OF THE TRANSVAAL. By Mrs. 
GOLDMANN. 


SOME RECENT BOOKS. By “A Reaper.” 


Obtainable of all parva or of 
THE COLUMBUS COMPANY, LIMITED, 


Columbus House, 43 and 43a Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 


THE RAMBLER (redivivus), the Tory Journal. 


Important Notice.—Separate numbers will not be sold. 
Minimum Subscription is for three months. 


| Terms: Luxurious Edition, £2 10s. the year, 

} Pubiick Edition, 6s. the year. 

Early papers will include :— 
Tue Crisis In THE ANGLICAN CuurcH. By Father IGNATIUS, 
Tue Docceret or Mr. KIPLING. By HERBERT VIVIAN. 
Tue ALTERNATIVE TO Conscription. By the Lord MONKSWELL, 
In REMEMBRANCE. By the Countess of WINCHILSEA. 
An INTELLIGENT AUDIENCE. the HELEN FORBES. 


| 

| 

| Address : 

| “THE RAMBLER,” Ballantyne Press, 14 Tavistock Street, W.C. 
| 
| 


ROYAL LITERARY FUND. 


His Grace the LORD "ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 
will preside at the 111th Anniversary Linner,of the Royal Literary 
Fund, at the Whitehall Rooms, Hdétel Métropole, W.C., on 
FRIDAY, MAY 177TH, at 7 for 7.30 P.M. precisely. 

Gentlemen willing to act as Stewards are requested to communicat 
as soon as possible with the Secretary, 7 Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 

A. LLEWELYN ROBERTS, Secretary. 


NOTICES. 
The Terms of Suoscription te the sALURDAY REVIEW are :— 
Kingdom. Abroad. 
| be a a. 
One Year 116 4 
Half Year .. a OM “ 2 
Quarter Vear eee 2 2 8F 


Cheques and Money Orders shouid ve crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 38 Southampton Street, 
| Strand, London, W.C. 

in the event of any difficulty verng experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher woula be glad to be in- 
| formed immediatesy 
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The Saturday Review. 


SMITH, ELDER, & GO.’S NEW NOVELS. 


BY S. R. CROCKETT. 


With 12 Full-page Illustrations. 


THE SILVER SKULL. 


By S. R. CROCKETT, 
AUTHOR OF “CLEG KELLY,” “THE RED AXE, 
ANNA M ARK,” &c. 
Scotsman.—‘ One of the most successful of Mr. Crockett’s recent essays in 
romance...... Full of colour, fire, and movement. 
Christian World.—“* Well invented, well knit, of cumulative interest, told with 
a verve worthy of Crockett in his best days.” 


Crown $vo. 6s. 


” “LITTLE 


PACIFICO, 
THE ARCHBISHOP & THE LADY. 


By Mrs. SCHUYLER CROWNINSHIELD. 


THE SEAL OF SILENCE. 


By ARTHUR R. _CONDER. 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO. +» 15;Waterloo Place, S.W. 


(Ready. 


(Ready. 


[On May 10. 


London : 


MUDIE'S LIBRARY 


LIMITED, 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all the BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and 


RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange 
of Books at the houses of Subscribers) from TWO 
GUINEAS per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS fron TWO GUINEAS 


per annum. 
N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE 
SUBSCRIPTION, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pages) 
Sent gratis and post free to any address. 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. Also New and Surplus Copies of French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, and Russian Books. 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 


412 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria St., E.C., 
London ; 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


Recently Published. 8vo. With Illustrations. Price 14s. net. 


NARRATIVE OF CRUISES IN THE MEDITERRANEAN 
agg TAM BLACK, the Greek War of 
1822-2 R.C.S.E., Chanti- 
cleer. With Sick and Weather Tables. a 
This spirited and open- -hearted chronicle." —.Sfectator. 
This charming work.’ '—Liverpool Courier. 
“It should prove welcome to many:”—Scotsan, 
Edinburgh: OLIVER & BOY 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO, “LIMITED; 


THE COLONIAL COLLEGE. 


HOLLESLEY BAY, Suffolk. 
SEASIDE. Splendid climate. 2,000 acres, 
PRACTICAL TRAINING for Life in the Colonies or elsewhere. 


Full information from the Director at above address, 
or from Mr. Goprrey Jounson, 8 Victoria Street, Westminster. 


NEXT TERM BEGINS on May 18. 
((HELTENHAM COLLEGE. THE ANNUAL EXAMI- 


NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on MAY azst, 2and, and 23rd. 

ELEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least of value ranging between £80 
and £20 per annum will be awarded; also ONE SCHOLAR>HIP of £35 
annum tenable for three years for Sons of Old Cheltonians only; also F ouR 
SCHOLARSHIPS confined to Candidates for Army and Navy Be Dewey 
also several HOUSE EXHIBITIONS of £20 per annum; and ONE wPECIAL 
EXHIBITION of £60 per anrum for Sons of Officers of the Navy or Army who 
have lost their lives in the South African War. Senior Candidates must be under r5 
and Junior Candidates under 14 on May ist. Apply to the BURSAR, The College, 


Cheltenham. 


ALVERN COLLEGE. — SCHOLARSHIP 

EXAMINATION, JULY 16, 17, 18. One of £87 (£909 for the first 

year), four or five of £50, six or more of £30, per annum. Council Nominations 

of £12 per annum may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obtain a scholar- 
ship. For particulars apply to the HEADMASTER or SECRETARY. 


| A Complete Set of | 


| COLOURED CULONIAL PLATES 


(TEN in number) depicting types | | 
of our COLONIAL FORCES, including | 
those of Australia, Canada, South 
Africa, Egypt, New Zealand, Hong 
Kong, Tasmania, West Indies, and | 
others, will be sent, Carriage Paid in 

the United Kingdom, on receipt of 


5S: 6d... 


“SONS 
OF THE 
EMPIRE.” | 


Mounted Bound in | 
to order only. Price 12s. 


*‘ Army and Navy Gazette” Offices, 
3 York St., Covent Garden, 
Lonpon, W.C. 


Remittances payable to the Manager. 


NEW BIJOUS. 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 


with Portraits. 


READY. 
Bound in cloth, 


THE MARQUIS OF SALISBURY, K.G. 


By EDWARD SALMON. 


The Daily Telegraph says :—“ Mr. Salmon’s biography, which is an excellent 
and lucid piece of work in very small compass, aims at showing the Premier in a 
truer light. It sketches his career in bold lines, and in the space of less than 100 
small pages not ouly gives a really useful epitome of his political life, but also finds 
space for reference to his interests outside that sphere in which he is best known. 


DR. W. G. GRACE. 


By ACTON WYE. 


NOW 


If there is any difficulty in obtaining ‘‘ The Bijou Biographies,” the 
publisher will forward copies on santa of Sixpence. 


London: H. J. DRANE, Salisbury ene, Salisbury Square, E.C. 


P. & 


COMPANY'S INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 
» SERVICES. 


FREQUENT SAILINGS GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 
» MALTA, EGYPT, ADE BOMBAY, KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA, end NEW ZEALA 


& CHEAP RETURN TICKETS and ROUND THE WORLD 
« TOURS. For Particulars a ri the London Offices,122 Leaden- 
hall Street, E.C., or 25 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


ORIENT LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 
ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR. 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 
F. GREEN & CO Head Off 
Managers | ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO.} Fenchurch Offices 


For P. e apply to the ae firm at S Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Beanch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 
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Specimen Illustration and Reference. 


THE WORD’S THE THING. 


(li-ok’ In Greek the 


Joun Stuart MIL said :—‘‘ With a wise man‘a word stands for the fact 
which it represents ; to the fool it is itself the fact.” 


The Group of the Laoc6on. 


‘Trojan war, who along with his two sons 
4 crushed to death in the folds of two 


red 
of the of Titus at the 
Of the and is laced 
dn the Vatican. 


IMPERIAL DICTIONARY 


A Complete Encyclopedic Lexicon, Literary, Etymological, 
Scientific, Technological, and Pronouncing. 


By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D., and CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D. 


The New Edition is the thing for the New Century 


and the New Reign. 


The TIMES says :—‘‘ We should not wish for anything 
‘better than the New Imperial.” 


The original price of the Dictionary was £5. By an arrangement | 


made with the proprietors, the SATURDAY REVIEW is enabled to offer 
the work for 20 per cent. less, i.e. £4. Handsomely bound in leather 
backs and cloth sides, it consists of four fine volumes, and may be 
secured at once on payment of 


5s. down, 


| ORDER FORM. 


To the Proprietors of the SATURDAY REVIEW, 38 Southampton 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
Please supply me (carriage paid) with one copy of ‘‘ THE 
| IMPERIAL DICTIONARY,” on account of which I enclose initial 
| payment of §s., and agree to pay 7s. 6d. per month for ten months. 
I undertake not to part with the work until the payments are 
complete. 


and Ten Monthly Instalments of 7s. 6@. This is a unique oppor- 
tunity for adding to your library, on the easiest possible terms, one of TN . citssntsnenaisuadaccaisrnsndabssenameadinipateessas 
the greatest works ever compiled by British scholars. The Dictionary —_—— a a. 
may be seen at the office of the SATURDAY REVIEW, or specimens 
will be forwarded post free on application. } DAtCrcccescceccescosssccocesecscccces 


BRITISH WORKMAN'S AND GENERAL ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Curer Orrices: BROAD STREET CORNER, BIRMINGHAM. 


Extracts from DIRECTORS’ REPORT for the Year ending December 3ist, 1900. 


The financial year ending 31 December, 1900, was the most successful in the Company’s history. 


The SURPLUS BALANCE on the year’s transactions was £110,930. After making ample provision for 
writing down Investments, Furniture, &c., the SUBSTANTIAL SUM of £100,583 has been added to the 
RESERVE FUNDS, whilsta NET INCREASE of 57,772 NEW POLICYHOLDERS (after replacing all 
Waste from Claims, Lapses, &c.) has been secured, and an ADDITIONAL NEW ANNUAL PREMIUM 
Income of £52,345 has been created. 


These results have been achieved in face of the exceptionally high Death claim rate experienced, especially 
during the early months of the year, and after meeting the heavy claims, amounting to no less than £53,466, 
under ENDOWMENT and ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE POLICIES maturing during the year. 


The total amount paid in claims during the year was £325,827. The total number of NEW POLICIES 
issued was 378,746 at a yearly premium of £261,053. 


A gratifying feature of the year’s Accounts is that the increased volume of business has been accompanied by 
a FURTHER REDUCTION in the EXPENSES OF MANAGEMENT. 


CLAIMS. 
The TOTAL AMOUNT paid to 31st December, 1900, was £ 2,875,455. 


RESULTS OF THE YEAR’S TRANSACTIONS. 
The Total Income of the Company was £721,452, and the Total Payments £610,522. 
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TAQUAH AND ABOSSO GOLD. 


THE COMPANY’S PROPERTIES AND PROPOSED SCHEME 
OF DEVELOPMENT. 


8 lew first (statutory) general meeting of share- 

holders of the Taquah and Abosso Gold Mining Company (1930), Limited, 
was held on Monday, at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, E.C., Mr. Thomas 
F. Dalglish occupying the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. T. J. Foster) read the notice convening the meeting. 

The Chairman, after expressing regret at the absence of their chairman (Sir 
Charles Euan-Smith), who is now on the Continent completing his cure, said this 
statutory meeting was probably more interesting than usual from the fact that it is 
one of the last to be held under the provisions of the old Companies Act. He con- 
tinued : The company has been formed, as you are aware, for the purpose of 
acquiring various properties owned by a former company bearing a similar name. 
These properties formed the subject of various concessions, he most recent of 
which dates back to 1884, and have been duly assigned to us by the liquidator of 
the old company. When these concessions were obtained there was no competition 
for such properties in the country, and those who selected them did so believing they 
would prove the most valuable. The properties had been extensively and profitably 
worked by natives. They include the Taquah and Abosso Concessions on the line 
of banket reef, the former consisting of 2,200 fathoms by 1,100 fathoms, or 1,452 
Transvaal claims, of which 990 are estimated to be on the dip of the reef, and the 
latter of about 1,009 fathoms square, or, say, 600 Transvaal claims, of which about 
369 are estimated on the dip ; also the bed and 500 yards of land on each bank of the 
Ankobra River, extending from its junction with the Bonsah River to Insagwissoo, 
a distance of about 26 miles; and some half-dozen concessions in more outlying 
parts of the same district. The various documents for the registration of our titles 
under the new ordinance of the Gold Coast Colony have been filed with the court, 
and we do not anticipate any difficulty in having them accepted, as all of them 
were granted previous to 1895. A certain amount of work has been done 
on the Taquah and Abosso Concessions. From the Taquah property in past 
years about 23,000 ozs. of standard gold have been extracted and from 
the Abosso about 12,coo ozs., exclusive of tailings, which, however, have 
been found to be very suitable for treatment by the cyanide process. Very 
little work, however, has been done to prove more than a small portion of the 
Taquah Concession. The larger portion of it has been left covered with a dense 
bush ; but we have the fact that the reef has been exposed both to the north-east * 
and south-west of our property in line with our workings to prove that it must 
continue throughout the whole of our ground. It has always been looked upon on 
the Gold Coast as the premier mine of the district. It was held in high favour by 
the natives, who have extracted a considerable amount of gold from the outcrop. 
Three shafts have been sunk on the property, the deepest of which only reached 
325 feet on the dip of the reef; but work has been stopped on the mine for a con- 
siderable time. Mr. Stanley Clay, who reported on the property in January, 1900, 
recommends that the reef should be tested in depth by diamond-drill holes before 
permanent works are commenced, and for this purpose a drill is now being shipped. 
From some parts of the workings very rich ore has been extracted, samples assay- 
ing ashighas 14 ozs. tothe ton. Our ownconsulting engineer(Mr. Bowes-Scott), who 
has just returned from the Gold Coast, has reported to us that, according to present 
developments, he considers this property as good as anything on the line of reef. 
On the Abosso property sufficient work has been done to warrant us in at once com- 
mencing serious development of a portion of the concession, and we are now 
considering a general plan and the most suitable position for our main shaft. The 
Abosso property adjoins the well-known Adjah Bippo Mine of the Wassau 
Company. Close to our boundary that company has taken samples assaying over 
207s. to the ton. Further, a borehole on their property cut the reef at 770 feet, 
measuring 43 inches wide, and assaying over 1 oz. of gold perton. There is only 
an imaginary line between Adjah Bippo and our property, and we know of no 
reason why the same quality of reef should not be found on the Abosso Concession. 
Want of adequate working capital, and the difficulties of transit, have hitherto 
retarded the work on Taquah and Abosso properties, and sometimes rendered it 
impossible. Now, however, with the early completion of the railway within sight, 
and with a sufficiency of working capital, a different complexion has been placed 
upon the outlook for these mines. Generally speaking, it would appear that the 
ded as preliminary only, and that for effective and 


work done must be reg 
economical working entirely new plans must be adopted. Our concession on the 
River Ankobra is of a considerable extent, and its alluvials have been regularly 
worked by the natives during the dry season. Mr. Oliver Pegler, who examined 
the property some years ago, reported that on the flats and dry courses rich de- 
posits occur at a shallow depth, and that these have been extensively worked by the 
natives. Being, however, without any ferm of pumping appliance, the natives have 
only been able to work the upper deposits, leaving the lower ones untouched. 
These native workings continue throughout the whole length of the concession. If 
prospecting should prove the existence of an old channel of the river in the land 
covered by our concession, the results are likely to be very rich. Mr. Verillon, one 
of your directors, who is with us here to-day, has visited this concession, and he 
holds the same good opinion of it as Mr. Oliver Pegler. No work has been done on 
the outlying concessions. With regard to the present financial resources of the com- 
pany, I am able to report to you that the available working capital so far received 
by the company amounts to £138,381. Shares have been issued to the number of 
230,570, and there remain at present unconverted first debentures amounting to 
only £40,600, and second debentures to £13,343. We hope before our annual 
general meeting that all these debe"tures will have entirely disappeared from our 
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books. A settlement in our shares has been granted by the London Stock Exchange, 
and takes place on May 2. As to the policy of the board, I may say it is intended 
to deal with the various properties belonging to the company, when sufficiently 
develop2d, by means of subsidiary companies. We hope we shall soon be able to 
make a communication to you in this respect regarding the Abosso property. Mr. 
Tinney, who was formerly the manager of the Wassau Gold Mining Company, 
Limited, has been engaged by us as general manager, and is now on his way to the 
Gold Coast with full instructions to enable us to carry out this policy. We have 
also retained the services in London of our former manager (Mr. Nancarrow), who 
has a full knowledge of the properties, and who will undertake the engagement of 
English workmen as required. We have, further, been fortunate in retaining the 
services of Mr. Foster, who acted for many years as secretary to the old company, 
and who is’ familiar with all the details of the concern. I have shown you that the 
Taquah and Abosso properties are now engaging the active attention of the board. 
It will interest you, however, to know that proposals of a favourable nature 
have recently been made to prospect the Ankobra River, and the other out- 
lying concessions, without cost to this company. These are now under the con- 
sideration of the board, who hope to make an advantageous arrangement, having 
the ultimate end of also placing these properties in a productive condition. I will 
now ask Mr. Bowes-Scott to supplement my remarks with a few particulars 
collected by him from his personal examination of the Taquah and Abosso pro- 
perties. 

Mr. F. Bowes-Scott : I returned a few days ago from West Africa, after visiting 
your property ; I spent a month in examining the properties and in trying to make 
up my mind as to the best method of their development. I will first deal, if you 
will allow me, with the Abosso. At that property the workings indicate most 
clearly that you have a very well defined reef. It is a pebble conglomerate reef, 
impregnated with gold, encased in sandstone rock, and, as you know, with general 
characteristics very similar to those found on the Rand. The workings in the 
past have been, at any rate, a strong indication of what we are likely to 
find, and we know from the fact that the Wassau Company has had good 
results in depth that we have every chance of succeeding in the ‘same way. 
Do not think that the mill returns in the past really represent ‘the actual returns 
that might have been obtained. The mills were open at night, and not suffi- 
ciently guarded ; it was not possible to do so at that time ; for the white men were 
told by the doctors not to go out at night, and the natives undoubtedly took a great 
deal of the amalgam. Therefore, I think that, instead of getting smaller returns, 
we are far more likely to get much higher value. However, the workings at Abosso 
are only 125 feet in depth, and at the adjoining mine the returns were not as good in 
the upper workings as lower down. The Abosso Concession is a very large one, and 
can be divided into two companies ; that is to say, each of these properties can be 
divided by means of one underlay shaft. It is a matter of the greatest importan 
to sink as few shafts as possible, as the cost of sinking and equipping them is a most 
expensive item. We have to sink toa great depth; but 1 believe we can develop 
the property by means of twoshafts only. The railway passes close to, if not through, 
your property, and we shall only have to add about a mile of tramway to be able 
to bring the coal, machinery, and so on into the neighbourhood of the workings. At 
Taquah the results of the past, as you have heard from the chairman, have been a 
good deal better than the Abosso. The reputation of Taquah is such that there is 
little that I need say on the subject. A town, comprising some 5,000 inhabitants, 
has risen there, and I have not the slightest doubt myself that it grew up simply on 
account of the Taquah Mine. You have, as the chairman has told you, a concession 
which comprises some 990 Transvaal claims on the dip—it is better, perhaps, to 
speak in Transvaal terms, because to-day it is so well understood what a claim 
means in the Transvaal. A claim is 150 feet by 400 feet, and we have ggo claims on 
the dipin that concession. I should like to emphasise to you the fact that you 
are in a very excellent position as regards economic conditions; that is to say, 
you are within 46 miles of the coast, with a railway running through your con- 
cessions ; so that you can bring coal, shaft timbers, if they are wanted, and all 
your supplies immediately on the ground. The landing is not a very good 
item of the programme; but that, I think, will be got over. In the 
past, with the small working capitals at the disposal of companies, it was 
impossible to do justice to the properties; but strong companies, with 
plenty of capital at the back of them, can afford to reap the real advantages 
which exist on those properties. As far as my own opinion goes, I can safely say 
I believe thoroughly in your properties. For about 12 miles on this reef the native 
workings can be seen honeycombing the outcrop, and, in addition to that, white 
men have exploited the outcrop in such a manner as to convince anyone that a 
bedded deposit of this kind continues in depth. If it does so continue, and the 
results are anything like what they have been in the past, we have an exceedingly 
fine property, which, as I explained before, can be turned into six companies, if you 
choose : that is to say, the exploitation of one-sixth of the concessions there will be 
quite enough for one company to undertake. The late Sir Richard Burton, in his 
work entitled ‘‘Wanderings in West Africa,” published in 1863, wrote: ‘It is 
becoming evident that Africa will some day equal half a dozen Californias.” Now, 
I think the Taquah and Abosso properties will, in the future, contribute materially 
to the truth of that prophecy. 

Mr. Seear remarked that, although there was no resolution before the meeting, 
he was sure the shareholders would feel that they would not be doing their duty if 
they did not pass a vote of thanks to the board, more especially to the chairman, 
and their engineer, who had given such a lucid and glowing account of the 
properties. He therefore begged to propose that the thanks of the meeting be 
accorded the directors for the exposition they had given that day of the company’s 
past, present, and future prospects. As far as the past was concerned, it was very 
satisfactory to them all to know that their titles went back to such a period that: 
any question as to their validity could scarcely arise. They knew. through the press, 
that a good deal of question might arise as to the legality of some of the holdings that 
companies had recently secured there, and he had not the slightest doubt that litiga- 
tion must follow in a number of cases, because they had heard that some properties 
had been sold two or three times over. It was therefore very satisfactory for them 
to know that their titles dated back long prior to 1895; so that no question at all 
was likely to arise. As regarded the present position, he thought that there was no 
doubt that West African gold mining was a thing that had come to stay, and would 
become a very important factor in the gold production of the world in the future. 
Railway facilities, which were always a great point as regarded profitable mining, 
would, as they had heard from Mr. Bowes-Scott, very shortly exist on the West 
Coast, and, altogether, he thought they might congratulate themselves on being 
shareholders in one of the best mining propositions that had ever been put before 
the British public. 

The Chairman, replying to a shareholder who seconded the vote of thanks, which 
was unanimously accorded, said Taquah was the name of a town which existed on 
this company’s property entirely, and was not the name of a district. That the 
name had been adopted in the titles of other companies showed the great interest 
that was taken in this company’s concession, and was, from that point of view, ver 
flattering. 
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4 May, Igor 


IVANHOE GOLD “CORPORATION. 


A DIRECTOR ON HIS VISIT TO THE COMPANY’S 
PROPERTY —TREATMENT OF SULPHIDE ORES. 


“THe fourth ordinary general meeting of the Ivanhoe 

Gold Corporation, Limited, was he'd on Thursday at Winchester House, 
Old Broad Street, E C., under the presidency of Mr. Sinclair Macleay (the chair- 
man of the company). 

The Secretary (Mr. Charles Lloyd) having read the notice convening the meeting, 

The Chairman said: This is the first occasion on which I have had the privilege 

addressing you as your chairman, your late chairman, as you know, having re- 
signed. It may be within your knowledge that last autumn there were certain 
changes made on the board of this company, and I should like at once to point out 
to you that the old members of the board cordially accepted the appointment of the 
new members, and that the report as now presented to you is the outcome of 
the joint members of your board. They work in perfect harmony together, 
and I am bound to say that I think the company is the better off for the 
new members who have been elected. 1 might mention that one of them was 
mainly answerable for the revised method of rendering the accounts. Also, one of 
the new members —Mr. C. D. Rose—has lately visited the mine, and he will pre- 
sently give you his ideas upon and the latest information regarding your property. 
The report, I think, fully sets out the operations at the mine during the year under 
review. I am sorry that on this, the first occasion that I appear here as your chair- 
man, we have to come before you with a somewhat reduced dividend, but in reality 
T think we can say that the mine is in just as good a position as it was this time 
last year. We have treated a somewhat larger quantity of ore, but the value of it 
has been about 6 dwts. less, while the cost has been somewhat heavier, mainly 
owing to increased salaries on the other side, to certain charges on 
mine development, and also the cost of treatment of sulphide ore in the 
concentrates, which was not taken into account at all in previous years. The 
effect of this treatment of the sulphide ore has be*n to prove that we can work 
the sulphides there without any elaborate process with the plant on the spot, and it 
had been so success“ul that the managers—and Mr. Rose, who was on the spot at 
the time, fully concurred—recommended that we should goto the expense of putting 
un another 4o head of stamps. As is pointed out in the report, we shall reap the 

enefit of these in the near future. Those stamps will be at work, I hope, in 
the Intter part of the year. The secretary informs me that they have already been 
shipped. We appointed Mr. Robert B. Nicolson as general manager at the mine, 
first of al! ina tentative position to see how he would get on; but we found that 
he did so well in the three months that we entered into an agreement with him for 
three years as mentioned in the report. Mr. Thomas Hewitson, whom we 
had the pleasure of seeing over here last year, was appointed to the 
position of consulting engineer. He had already taken the position of 
manager of the Associated : but he was quite within range, and we have the benefit 
of his advice. He has, of course, known the mine for a considerable time. You 
may have seen that there was a woodcutters’ strike out in the colony. This 
compsny hed a considerable amount of timber, so that it might, in any case, have 
continued its operations; but we thought it would be advisable, in the interests of 
the mining industry generally, for the leading mines to combine together so as to 
frustrate this strike if possible. 1 therefore telegraphed out to suggest that move- 
ment, and it w+s cordially adopted by the leading mines out there, with the effect 
that there was no strike—the men thought better of it I might mention here that 
we have a movement in this company to form a mineowners’ federation, and I think 
that if the leading mines were really to combine together, in many cases we should 
be able to assist each other. I do not propose to take up your time by elaborating 
on the accounts. We now propose, as you will see by the accounts, to pay you a 
final dividend for last year of 2s. 6d. per share. J think, without being unduly 
optimistic, | can promise you an interim dividend fr the current year in July next. 
With these few remarks I will move: “‘ That the directors’ report and annual 
tatement of accounts for the year ended December 3:, 1900, be received and 
adopted.” 

Mr. Charles D. Rose (director) said that during his recent visit to the mine he 
formed a most encouraging opinion as to the future pro-~pects of the property. A 
ery short inspetion showed him what was required to bring the mine up to the 
standard which, in his opinion, it should occupy. The battery of 6 head of stamps 
which they at present possess was capable of treating on an average 4 tons to 5 tons 
of oxidised ore per stamp in the past, but now that they are coming to the harder 
sulphide zone the same stamps will not crush more than 2} tons to 3 tons per stamp. 
The only way to increase their output was to increase their tonnage ; so, after a 
careful study of the whole matter with Mr. Hewitson and Mr. Nicolson, they came 
to the conclusion that the present stamps of 920 Ib. should be weighted up to 
1,200 Ib., anda further 4o stamps added if necessary. The Ivanhoe Mine, up to 
the present, had had to rely more or less upon large bodies of regular ordinary 
grade ore, and if they have not come across such rich shutes as some of their neigh- 
bours, with the developments that are now going on in the neighbouring properties, 
he should, personally, be disappointed if they did not meet wich them before very 
long. Development work recently may not, perhaps, have been as great as some of his 
colleagues would have liked ; but it would soon be steadily progressing, and he 
hought, now that communication has been eff cted between the Patterson and 
Drysdale Shafts and the new air-compressor is at work, they would see greater 
development work done, and that their ore reserves would be rapidly added to. He 
was hope ul that the directors would in the course of another twelve months or so 
bring the output of the mine up to the level of the largest producers. 

After discu-sion the motion was then unanimously agreed to. 

The Chairman next moved : ‘‘ That a final dividend for the year 1920 of 2s. 6d. 
per share, less income tax, be, and is hereby, declared, payable on May 24, 1901.” 

Mr. Francis A. Govett seconded the motion, which was agreed to. 

A motion re-electing the retiring directors having been unanimously passed, 

The Chairman thanked the shareholders, and remarked that he thought they 
might congratulate themselves upon being members of one of the best, if not the 
leading mine in West Australia. 

A resolution concerning extra remuneration to the directors having been carried, 

Mr. James moved a hearty vote of thanks to the Chairman and directors for the 
services they had rendered the company during the past year, and this having been 
seconded by Mr. S and i ly agreed to, the proceedings terminated. 
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CREDIT FONGIER OF MAURITIUS. 


A SUCCESSFUL YEAR AND LARGER PROFITS. 


HE thirty-seventh ordinary general meeting of the 
Crédit Foncier of Mauritius, Limited, was held on Tuesday at the Cannon 
Street Hotel, E.C., Mr. W. J. Tanner presiding, 

The Manager and Secretary (Mr. A. G. Dick) read the notice convening the 
meeting. 

The Chairman, having read the auditors’ certificate, expressed the regret of the 
chairman (Lord Stanmore) at not being present. Only that morning he received a 
letter from him, which would account for his absence, and which he read : “ My 
Dear Sir,—It is with extreme regret that I again find myself unable to attend the 
annual meeting of the Crédit Foncier of Mauritius, and compelled to ask the 
indulgence of the shareholders for my absence from the chair. It is, however, 
impossible for me to leave Italy at present, much as I should like to be present with 
you on Tuesday next. I am, however, glad to think that had I been present, my 
duties, though very pleasant ones, would probably have been almost formal ; for I 
do not anticipate that in the present flourishing condition of the company any great 
difference of opinion or any general dissatisfaction is likely to be felt by its share- 
holders. It would have been my agreeable task to point out that the gross income 
of last year was the largest ever received by the company, and that our reserve fund 
now amounts, taking general account and exchange account together, to £190,000. I 
heartily congratulate the company on its prosperous condition and encouraging pro- 
spects, and I trust that its success may be not only continued, but increased in years to 
come.—I remain, yours very truly (signed), Stanmore.” Without making any 
comparisons, he questioned whether there were many companies in the City of 
London that could show more satisfactory results than they could. They had been 
working for thirty-six years, and for thirty-five years of this period had never paid 
less than 5 per cert. on the ordinary shares, and now on the thirty-sixth year of the 
existence of the undertaking they were showing the largest net profit they had ever 
made. Toa great extent the position was due to the care exercised by the members 
of the local board, and more especially by its worthy chairman, Mr. Amédée Hugnin, 
whose life and high abilities had been devoted to the interests of the company. For 
thirty years as manager, and latterlyas managing director and president, he had served 
the company with singleness of purpose and unswerving loyalty The year 1900 had 
been a prosperous one generally for the colony. while the prospects for the current 
year were equally encouraging. By latest advices they understood there was every 
probability of the coming crop being an exceptionally good one. Before touching 
upon the accounts, it was his painful duty to allude to the loss sustained by the 
deaths of two gentlemen who had faithfully served the company for many years. 
Mr. De Mazerieux, a member of the local board, died in August, and Mr. C. J. 
Lindsay Nicholson, one of their London colleagues, in December last. To replace 
them they had appointed in Mauritius Mr. Léon Maurel, a planter of great experi- 
ence, and whose assistance they felt sure would be of great value to the company, 
and to the London board they have elected their old friend Mr. Walmsley Stanley, 
who was previously a director of this company, but, unfortunately, was compelled 
some years ago to resign his seat on account of ill-health. He then briefly ran 
through the principal figures of the balance-sheet and profit and loss account. After 
paying the dividend in full on the preference stock (5 per cent.) and the final 
dividend the directors had now the pleasure of recommend:ng on the ordinary 
shares, making likewise 5 per cent. for the year, and placing £20,000 to the reserve 
funds, there would remain the substantial sum of £7,663 17s. 5d. to be carried for- 
ward. These results of the working for the past year were therefore highly satis- 
factory, and it was gratifying to be able to say that they looked forward with every 
confidence to the future. He moved: ‘* That the report of the directors and state- 
ment of accounts to December 31, 1990, be received and adopted.” 

Mr. E. H. Lushington seconded the resolution, which was carried unanimously, 
without discussion. 

The Chairman moved : “‘ That a final dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. on the 
preference stock of the company and a final dividend, frre of income-tax, at the 
same rate (1s. p2r share), onthe ordinary shares of the company, be declared, pay- 
able at the Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited, 62 Lombard Street, E.C., on 
and after 2nd prox.” 

Mr. Walmsley Stanley seconded, and the resolution was agreed to. 

A cordial vote of thanks to the London board and manager, and also to the 
president and members of the Mauritius board, terminated the proceedings. 


RHODESIA EXPLORATION AND DEVELOP- 
MENT, LIMITED. 


A= extraordinary general meeting of the members 

of the Rhodesia Exploration and Development Company, Limited, was held 
on Wednesday, at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, E.U., “ for the purpose of 
approving the action of the board in entering into a provi-ional arrangement for 
the issue proposed to be made by the Ayrshire Gold Mine and Lomagunda Railway 
Company, Limited, of £250,000 five-and-a-half per cent. debentures, and guarantee 
ing the interest on such debentures for a period of twenty years to the extent of 
33 per cent. thereof.” 

Mr. John Seear (chairman of the company) presided. 

The Secretary (Mr. H. G. Latilla) having read the notice convening the meeting, 

The Chairman, in proposing a resolution in accordance with the object of the” 
meeting, stated that the directors had considered it in the best interests of the com 
pany to undertake the issue of the prospectus and the debentures therein referred 
to, and to guarantee part of the interest on them. Looking, however, at the new 
Act passed last year, they were advised that confirmation of the provisional 
arrangements entered into should be obtained from the shareholders. The new 
company was registered on the 17th ult. with a nominal capital of £400,000. An 
issue of £250,000 Five-and-a-Half per Cent. Debentures was to be made to provide 
funds for the proper equipment of the mine and the construction of a railway from 
Salisbury to the property; and Messrs. Panmure Gordon, Hill & Co., Messrs. 
Govett, Sons & Co., and Messrs. L. Hirsch & Co. had agreed, subject to the 
confirmation of the provisional arrangements, to underwrite the issue. The 
company formed the Lomagunda Development Company some years ago, and 
among the latter's claims the Ayrshire was the first to be thoroughly developed. 
The Lomagunda Company now felt justified in calling the Ayrshire into existence 
as a gold-mining company ; he believed it to be the premier gold mine in Rhodesia. 
At this stage the Chartered Company became a partmier in the property, and were 
thus intimately associated with its success. The Rhodesia Exploration Company 
held 49,000 shares in the Lomagunda Development Company, and they would re- 
ceive another 7,000 shares under an arrangement with that company for guarantecing 
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the interest mentioned. The Lomagunda Company, whose capital was only 
£200,000, would receive 200,000 shares as purchase price for their 110 claims from 
the new company, in which the Chartered Company would receive 100,007 shares. 
The claims were situate about 75 miles from Salisbury, and, transport being an im- 
portant factor in successful mining, it was felt that a railway must be con- 
structed i To get this dene, ani to develop and equip the mine with 100 
stamps, it was estimated that £250,000 would be required, and it had been 
determined to raise this amount by Five-and-a-Half per Cent. Debentures, 
redeemable after the first five years at 105 and convertible within five years into 
shares on the basis of £4 each. In order to get these subscribed on advantageous 
terms the Rhodesia Company had guaranteed 3} per cent., and the Chartered 
Company 2 per cent. of the interest. The contractors for the railway would dis- 
charge the first two years’ interest, so that this company’s liability was for 18 years 
only, and the directors hoped that by the end of two years the prospects of the new 
company would be so good that the issue would have been converted into shares 
and their liability ended. Against this risk they were to receive 7,000 Lomagunda 
Development shares at par. He afterwards referred at some length to the 
work which had been done on the property, and spoke in sanguine terms 
of the prospects of the new company as a mining proposition. Since he ad- 
dressed them in December the value of the mine had, he said, been much enhanced 
owing to the fact that diamond boreholes had pierced the reef in the central section, 

hich until quite recently had never been tested. It was estimated that the cost 
of building the railway, plant, rolling stock, &c., would not be less than £125,000. 
The British South Africa Company, in consideration of their guaranteeing the 
interest mentioned, reserved to themselves the pre-emptive right to take over the 
fine at cost price should they at any time wish to widen the gauge to the standard, 
3 feet 6inches. Freight at present from Salisbury to the mine was 7s. 6d. per 
woo Ibs., or £8 5s. per ton of 2,200 Ibs.; but when the railway was built it was 
estimated by Dr. Sauer that this figure would be reduced to £2a ton. The line 
would also be the means of opening up the country, and after a few years it should 
earn a good revenue outside of the new company’s traffic. If the shareholders 
xatified the action of the directors the prospectus should go out at once. 

Dr. Sauer seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously. 


MENZIES ALPHA LEASES, LIMITED. 


A* extraordinary general meeting of the above- 

named company was held at the offices of the company, No. 20 Bishops- 
gate Street Within, E.C., on Monday, for the purpose of taking into consideration 
and, if approved, passing certain resolutions as to unissued shares and the applica- 
tion of profits available for dividend. 

Captain Lapage (Chairman of the company) congratulated the shareholders on 
the result of the recently completed develop work to prove the reef cut by 
diamond drill in the north-east corner of their Stirling Lease. They had been 
singularly fortunate in this discovery. The reef, where cut by drill-core, gave a 
very good assay indeed, and a mill test of a trial crushing of 20 tons gave an 
average of 2} oz. to the ton, exclusive of the tailings. With reference to that he had 
received a cable stating that they had crushed 50 tons for 157 0z. With a 5-foot 
reef of that value proved at a depth of only 250 feet, and at a point which would 
give the greatest possible run of stone in their ground, and with other ore shoots of 
the Shenton Mine known to be trending towards their boundary line, he expressed 
a hope that the Alpha Mine will at an early date secure the position of the leading 
mine on the field. At the conclusion of the Chairman's statement, 

Mr. Clayton said: I am not a shareholder, but I happen to be London agent of 
the Queensland Menzies Company. You may have seen in the papers that we have 
been working for a week on this new strike in the Queensland Menzies, and our latest 
advices are to the effect that the reef is 7 feet wide, assaying 3 oz. to the ton right 
across. Queensland Menzies has been a very successful company, and has paid 
many dividends, but some of us were inclined to think lately that the end had come. 
Certainly we had to give up paying dividends, and our shares stood at about 3d. 
each. Last Saturday week, however, we found that about 40 feet through the wall, 
on the footwall side, exactly where the gold had given out—at the 300-foot level we 
lost the gold—our reef still continued. The manager was always saying that he 
thought it went that way. They have driven on that reef now for a week so as to 
have the authorised assay of the whole reef. They struck it exactly where the gold 
ran out of our reef, which was 6 feet wide; where they struck it, some 4o feet away, 
the reef was 7 feet wide and worth 3 oz. to the ton. We have met with the same 
thing in the Lady Sherry. There are parallel reefs. 

The Chairman: We are very much obliged to Mr. Clayton for giving us this in- 
formation, as it bears out a great deal of what we have generally believed with 
regard to Menzies. We were very disappointed that in the sinking of our main 
shaft by the late Mr. Armstrong we did not cut the lode, as the shaft seemed to 
have been sunk at the back of the lode: it is down 270 feet and by drill another 
172 feet. 

Mr. Clayton : On our Wedderburn Lease we paid dividends until last September, 
and then we thought we were going to die. 

The Chairman: That is the peculiarity of the Menzies district. For my own part, 
I think it will last when the Kalgoorlie district is done for. 

Mr. Clayton: I have had 40 years’ experience, and I know that where you work 
in such hard rock as we have there, the reef is generally true and lasting, and must 
be of considerable size when you get into the softer country below. 

The Chairman : Many people who do not know much about mining, when they 
hear that a reef ha. pinched ovt, or become narrow, give up all hope ; but in this 
district I think we have every prospect of having a good show. 

The resolutions were then put to the vote and carried unanimously. 

Mr. Jones proposed a vote of thanks to Capt. Lapage and the Directors, which 
was carried unanimously. 


THE AXIM MINES. 


THE ordinary general meeting of the Axim Mines, 
Limited, was held on Tuesday, at Canson Street Hotel, E.C., Mr. George 
D. Perks (the chairman) presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. Samuel Peck) having read the notice convening the meeting, 

The Chairman referred to the lamented death of Mr. Henry, the late general 
manager, which took place at Axim, on the 6th inst. Fortunately for the company 
Mr. Topp, who had been sent out at the instance of the Gold Coast Exploration 
and Trading Company, was at the mine, and arrangements had been made whereby 
he took over the contr>! and management for the time being. He briefly described 
the property possessed by the company. At Kayiankor they had approximately 
8,000 acres—or 12} square miles—the property was about 600 feet above sea-level, 


and about 18 miles from the coast. The area under development was about 
412 acres only, and was situate close to the village of Kayiankor. The village 
had been a mining centre for hundreds of years, and was renowned for the large 
amount of gold which had been extracted by the natives from the reefs in 
these ranges. Only the oxidised or upper portions of some of the reefs had been 
worked, the natives having no liking for the sulphide ore, which was not amenable 
to their simple methods of treatment. By the original lease they were granted, 
amongst others, 12 described mines—viz.: Andoh Quaw, Ajaboo Kofi, Pain 
Menaday, Dua Boon, Kwami Fra, Kudjo Wium, Bia Quamin, Atta Tuorooma, 
Akrakum Tutah, Ansah Bekon, Yayfie Batokuri, and Yah Donkow. In addition 
to these they had the Appankran property, upon which it was reported that there 
is a rich reef. The name ‘‘Appankran” was understood by the natives to 
mean ‘“‘the purse of Insayim,” a village at the foot of the range. It was 
the intention of the directors thoroughly to prospect the whole of the properties 


referred to as quickly as possible, and he believed the late manage 
had this business in hand. They had been in negotiation with the native 
chiefs for a route for the proposed light tramway or railway. With 


regard to the progress made with the sinking of the main shaft and the mine 
development work generally, the main shaft had now reached a depth of 100 feet, 
and had been thoroughly timbered, and everything was in position to continue sink- 
ing to a depth of 300 feet, when levels will be driven at suitable depths, so as to 
intersect the reefs already proved in the upper south adit. Four adits or tunnels 
have been driven, viz., the upper north, the upper south, the deep adit, and the 
lower south, in which 15 reefs were met. The ore taken from these reefs was put on 
the dump, and 32 tons of this ore was sent home, and was subjected to treatment in 
this country, with the result that it averaged more than 302. to the ton; so that 
there is no doubt as to the value of the ore to be dealt with, when they could get at 
it. The Chairman concluded : With regard to finance, we do not wish to press the 
shareholders to take up the shares now offered, although it is clear that to carry 
the work we have in hand toa successful point more capital is needed, and from all 
we can learn from the manager and from the men returning from the mine, you 
have a most valuable propérty ; but we must close the list of applications, and this 
we propose to do on Monday, May 6; so that any shares then unapplied for will be 
disposed of by the directors as they think best in the interest of the company. 

Mr. Mark Oldroyd, M.P., seconded the motion. 

Mr. Mayer asked for some particulars of recent assays, and of the size and 
number of the reefs existing on the property. 

The Chairman stated that there were 15 reefs on the property, and they varied 
from 8 in. to 30 in. in width, according to Mr. Henry’s reports. Thirty-two tons 
of ore was sent over to England, and, on being assayed, it averaged over 3 oz. per 
ton. This quantity of ore was taken in a haphazard manner out of some 350 tons 
on the dump. 

The report and accounts were then unanimously adopted. 


NATAL 3 PER CENT. CONSOLIDATED STOCK. 
ISSUE OF £1,555,000. 
Price of Issue, £92 10s. per cent. 


Interest payable rst January and 1st July. 
Six Months’ Interest payable'1st July, rgo1. 


Principal repayable at par 1st January, 1949, the Government of Natal having the 
option to redeem the Stock at par on or after the :st January, 1929, 
on giving twelve calendar months’ notice 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED are instructed 
by the GovernmENT or Nartat to offer for subscription the above amount of 
Stock, being the second instalment of Loans of £2,.00,000 to be issued in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the General Loan Law of the Colony, No. 10 of 1882, 
and the Act of the Natal Legislature, No. 7 of 1898, and No. 4 of 1900. 

By the terms of the General Loan Law, No. 10 of 1882, of the Legislature of 
Natal, all Loans raised under authority of an Act of the Legislature are chargeable 
upon and payable out of the Revenue cfthe Colony. 
The Loxpon anp WeEsTMINSTER Limirep is authorised by the Natal 
Government to state tbat in the Session of the Natal Parliament, which will be opened 
this month, the Government of the Colony will introduce a Bill, the terms of which 
have been submitted to and approved by the Right Honourable the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies and the Right Honourable the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
to comply with the provisions of the Colonial Stock Act, 1900 (63 and 64 Victoria, 
cap. 62), and as soon as such legislation has been passed and received the Royal 
Assent this Stock will become an authorised investment for Trustees. 

The financial statement of the Government shows that the net revenues of the 
Railways are more than sufficient to provide for the annual charge for Interest and 
Sinking Fund or the whole of the Public Debt of the Colony, and that about 
41,590,coo have been expended out of General Revenue on reproductive Public 
Works. 

The Stock offered will be in addition to, and rank favi fassu with, the existing 
£1,000,000 “‘ Natal 3 per cent. Consolidated Stock, 1929-1949," and will be 
inscribed in accordance with the provisions of *‘ The Colonial Stock Act, 1877, 
yo and 41 Vict., cap. 59, in the books kept by the Lonpon aNpD WESTMINSTER 

3ANK Limirep. 

The revenues of the Colony of Natal alone are liable in respect of this Stock and 
the Dividends thereon, and the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom and the 
Commissioners of His Majesty's Treasury are not directly or indirectly liable or 
responsible for the payment of the Stock or of the Dividends thereon, or for any 
matter relating thereto.—4o and 41 Vict., cap. 59, S€C. 19. : 

Applications on the form prescribed will be received at the LONDON AND Wesr- 
MINSTER Bank LIMITED, hbury, and must be for even hundreds of Stock, and 
be accompanied by a deposit of £5 per cent. on the nominal amount applied for. 

The list will be closed on or before Thursday, the 9th May, 1901. oe 

In case of partial allot nent, the surplus of the amount paid as deposit will be 
appropriated towards the payment of the instalment due on allotment. 

Payment will be required as follows, viz. :— 


£5 os. per cent. on application. 


417 10s. ” on 17th May, root. 
435 05. ” on 17th June, 1901. 

35 08. ” on 17th July, 1901. 
402 10s. 


Payment may be made in full on the 17th May, 1901, or on any subsequent day, 
under discount at the rate of 24 per cent. per annum. 7 

Copies o: the Acts above mentioned can be seen at the office of the Agent-General 
for Natal, 26 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W., or at the LonpoN AND Wesr- 
MINSTER Bank Limitsp, Lothbury; and Forms of Application can be obtained 
at that Bank or at any of its Branches: at the Natrat Bank LimirEp, 16 St 
Swithin’s Lane, E.C. ; and of Messrs. R. Nivison & Co., & Finch Lane, E.C. 

Loxpon anp Westminster Bank 

Lothbury, London, 
3rd May, 1901. 
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GEORGE NEWNES, LTD. 


PUBLISHERS. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


By CAPTAIN ALFRED DREYFUS. 


FIVE YEARS OF MY LIFE. 


360 pages, with Illustrations by the Author. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. net. 

While a prisoner on Devil’s Island, Captain Dreyfus kept a diary 
in which he noted down from time to time the events, the sensations, 
and the despairing agonies of his terrible experience. This diary, 
which reveals to the world for the first time what life on Devil’s Island 
really meant, and which was written in the hope that in the event of 
his death it might be delivered to his wife and children, forms one of 
the most graphic and most moving narratives ever put on paper. Few 
things in fiction equal in effect the realism of these rough notes, dashed 
down under the suffering of the instant with a vividness which almost 
makes the reader a companion of his exile. 


BRITISH ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION, 1898-1900. 


FIRST ON THE ANTARCTIC CONTINENT: 
Being an Account of the British Antarctic Expedition, 1898-1900. 
By C. E. BorCHGREVINK, F.R.G.S., Commander of the 
Expedition. With Portraits, Maps, and 186 Illustrations. Demy 
8vo. cloth extra, gilt top, 10s. 6d. net. 


OUR NEIGHBOURS. 
I. 
FRENCH LIFE IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


By HANNAH LyNcH. With 12 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth 
extra, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 


II. 
GERMAN LIFE IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


By WiLt1AM Harsutt Dawson. With 19 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. cloth extra, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 


ITT. 


RUSSIAN LIFE IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


By Francis H. E. Parmer. With 15 Illustrations. 
8vo. cloth extra, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 


By GRANT ALLEN. 


IN NATURE’S WORKSHOP. 


A Series of Chapters on Animal and Vegetable Life. By the late 
GRANT ALLEN. With 100 Illustrations by Frederick Enock. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 
‘* Characterised by a freshness and liveliness; seldom met with in 
books of this sort.”— Glasgow Herald. 
D y’S CIRL. Mrs. L. T. MEADE. 
By Mrs. L. T. MEADE, Author of ‘‘ Daddy’s Boy,” ‘‘ Stories 
from the Diary of a Doctor,” &c. With 37 Illustrations by 
Gordon Browne. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 
‘*Charmingly told, and we put it down with a feeling of affection 
for ‘ Daddy’s Girl.’ Hospital. 
‘« A story that cannot be read without profit.” — Churchman. 


NEW FAIRY TALES. 


ODDLAND, AND OTHER FAIRY TALES. 
By Harry A. JAMEs. With numerous Illustrations by K. M. 
Skeaping. 352 pages, crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt top, price 
3s. 6d 


Crown 


By E. T. COOK. 


A Handbook to the Garden. With a Preface by Miss Jekyll. 
Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo. price 10s. 6d. net. 


By Miss JEKYLL, Author of *‘ Wood and Garden.” 


WALL AND WATER GARDENS: 


Their Making and Planting. 
finest Art paper. Crown 8vo. price 12s. 6d. net. 


THE LIBRARY OF USEFUL STORIES. 


THE STORY OF ART IN THE BRITISH ISLES. 
Historical Novel 


By J. ERNEsT PHYTHIAN, Extension Lecturer in Art, Oxford 
and Victoria Universities. With 28 Illustrations. Small 8vo. ts. 


By the *‘CAREFUL COOK ” of the ** DAILY TELEGRAPH.” 
EASY FRENCH DISHES FOR ENCLISH COOKS. 
By Mrs. ALFRED PRAGA. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
** Mrs. Praga’s instructions are simplicity itself.” 
Manchester Evening News. 


7-12 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 


Royal Academy Pictures 


\ Five Exquisite Rem- 
brandt Photo- 
gravures will be 
given in Messrs, 
Cassell’s Fine Art 
Work, 


ROYAL 
ACADEMY 
PICTURES 
1901, 


in place of the single 
plate hitherto 
given. Part |. price 
1s. will be ready 
about May 6, and 
the rema‘ning Four 
Parts at short in- 
terva's. The work 
will also be pub- 
lished in ore vol- 
ume, price 7s, 6d. 


Royal Academy Pictures 


Royal Academy Pictures 


Royal Academy Pictures 


Royal Academy Pictures 


Royal Academy Pictures 


— 


J. Bloundelle-Burton MR. J. BLOUNDELLE- 
BURTON’S New 
Novel, 


Bloundelle-Burton 


A VANISHED 


J. Bloundelle-Burton RIVAL 
= will be published 
in a few days, 


Bloundelle-Burton price 6s. 
* 

The Rev. ALEXAN- 
Rev. Alexander Harrison DER HARRISON'S 
= Autobiography, en- 

titled 


Frank R. Stockton 


With Illustrations, printed on the | 


| 


AN 
EVENTFUL 
LIFE: 


Adventures, Incidents, 
Inferences, 


will be ready 
shortly, price 6s. 


An Eventful Life 


Rev. Alexander Harrison 


An Eventful Life 


* 


* 
* 
* 


Frank R. Stockton MR. STOCKTON’S 
New Volume of 
Short Stories en- 


titled 


| AFIELD AND 
AFLOAT, 


| 


Frank R. Stockton 


is now ready, 
Frank R. Stockton price 6s. With 
= — 12 illustrations. 
*,* 


Quite Engrossing is 


A SOLDIER 
OF 


THE KING, 


by DORA M. JONES, 
the Subject being 
the Original of 
Bunyan’s “ Evan- 
gelist,’’ price 6s. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, 


Ludgate Hill, London. 


New Historical Novel 


New Historical Novel 


New Historical Novel 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 


Printed for the Proprietors by Sportiswoopg & Co. Lrp., 5 New-street Square, E. 


Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, 
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